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SLOVENLINESS IN VERSE-MAKING. 


Men and women who seriously take up the 
business of verse-writing should, in my opinion, 
declare to themselves that they will write noth- 
ing but perfect rhymes. 

They may not be able to turn off good poetry, 
judged by the highest standards; their verse 
may halt now and then, owing to a defective 
ear; the metaphors they use may be hackneyed, 
their rhetoric far fetched or milk-and-watery; 
their style a poor, pale imitation of that particu- 
lar master whom, in their reading, they have 
most lived with and loved. All this may be, 


for reasons, beyond their power of remedy. 

But one thing they can do, and should do 
always, namely, see to it that their rhymes are 
not false rhymes, or rhymes for the eye alone, 
but true ear-rhymes, where there is an actual 
agreement and consonance of sound. Hardly 
any poetaster alive is incapable of knowing 
such a rhyme when he sees it or, by the mind’s 
ear, hears it. 

A poem is, after all, and primarily, a musical 
production ; hence any falling short of its musi- 
cal demands injures the poem by just so much, 
and the rhyme at the end of the line is one of 
the most distinct and well-known methods of 
securing this desired music. 

Let it not be thought that this obvious law is 
not often violated. Literature is full of exam- 
ples of poems where the verse rhymes for the 
eye only, — not at all for the ear, which ought 
to be, as I have said, the only tribunal of judg- 
ment; and, indeed, in the case of the older 
poetry, these now false rhymes once did rhyme 
for the ear, else they probably would not exist. 

Let me give a few illustrations of my mean- 
ing. The writers of hymns, such as are com- 
monly used in our churches, exhibit flagrant 
instances of the fault in question. Opening a 
hymn book at random, the first stanza that I 
fall upon reads : — . 

“* Like sheep we went astray, 
And broke the fold of God; 


Each wandering in a different way, 
But all the downward road.” 


Here, be it observed, “God” is made to 
rhyme falsely with “road.” But the second 
stanza is worse still, for while, in the lines just 
cited, the writer redeemed himself by making 
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“astray” and “way” true rhymes, in the fol- 
lowing there is no attempt whatever at securing 
music through likeness of sound : — 
“ How dreadful was the hour 
When God our wanderings laid, 


And did at once his vengeance pour 
Upon the shepherd’s head.”’ 


b] 


“ Hour,” “ pour ”; “laid,” “head.” Shades of 
all the music-lovers, must we endure such dis- 
cords as these? In the remaining two stanzas 
of this amazing production the matter goes from 
bad to worse, the third containing the wretched, 
would-be rhymes, “ grace,” “ pays ” (an attempt 


to make a surd and sonant one in sound), and, 


“stroke,” “ flock”; while the concluding stanza, 
as if wishing to show what could be done by 
way of culmination, joins “ head ” with “ seed,” 
and “men” with “pain.” Can one who carries 
his zsthetics with him into church be blamed 
if the worshipful mood is somewhat dampened 
by such work as this? 

But it may be claimed that we are straying 
from the field of literature ; that hymnology, as 
a whole, is notoriously deficient in genuine piety 
and beauty, Herbert, Newman, Wesley, and 
Luther, and a few others being shining excep- 
tions. Let us turn, then, to the real singers. 
To my mind, one of the most beautiful of Mrs. 
Browning’s poems is that called “The Romance 
of the Swan’s Nest.” The opening verse of 
this runs as follows : — 

* Little Ellie sits alone 

Mid the beeches of the meadow, 
By a streamside, on the grass ; 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow, 
On her shining hair and face.” 

Now, I submit that one not familiar with this 
poem, and reading this first stanza alone, would 
be hard put to it to find any theory of rhyme in- 
troduced here. On perusing the second stanza, 
however, it would dawn on his consciousness 
that the rhyme-arrangement “abc,” “ abc” had 
been adopted; that is, the first line rhymes with 
the fourth, the second with the fifth, and the 
third with the sixth. So that in the quoted lines 
“alone” has for rhyme-companion “down,” 
“meadow” has “shadow,” and “grass” has 
“face,” — about as noticeable an exhibition of 
careless work by a really great poet as can be 
found within equally narrow limits in our litera- 


ture since rhyme superseded alliteration as a 
law in English poetry. It is, indeed, well known 
that Mrs. Browning was incredibly slack in 
accuracy of rhyme-sound, as well as in the coin- 
ing of unallowable words in order to turn a 
verse, and in some other technical respects; 
but if we take such a finished master of his art 
on its technical side, as Tennyson, we find in 
“In Memoriam” such defective rhymes as the 
following couplets show :— 


light 


report 
delight 


now { curse 
port 


mourn { good 
low horse 


turn blood 


Of course, in the last two examples the 
trouble is not disagreement of sound, but 
identity of both vowels and consonants. 

Many other illustrations could easily be given 
from high sources, but enough have been cited 
to prove our point, namely, that there is great 
slovenliness in this matter of perfect music got 
by perfecting the ear-rhymes. 

And it all comes from two causes, to wit, 
laziness or lack of ear; and in the vast majority 
of cases the first of these causes, doubtless, is 
the guilty one. We can imagine a man who 
has adopted versifying as an art wherein he 
would fain accomplish something, to be the pos- 
sessor of an ear so dull as not to hear a disso- 
nance between “dawn” and “mourn”; but 
hardly one so dull as to be incapable of detect- 
ing a difference between “ alone ” and “ down” 
and certainly not one so dead to all tone-color 
in language as to make “head” and “seed” 
sing together in his soul! No; the sad fact is 
that when a poet, such a one as we have in 
mind, knows that certain words were made to 
rhyme, say by Chaucer (as in the prologue to 
the “Canterbury Tales,” lines 798-799, where 
“cost” and “post” are coupled), and also 
knows that they were so used because, and 
only because, they did at that time really and 
truly rhyme, he takes advantage of this, and, 
claiming to have historical ground for his pro- 
cedure, foists a now utterly impermissible rhyme 
on his readers. And, in the same way, when 
a later-day rhymster finds ‘Pope and all the 
poets of his age using “ prove” and “love” as 
equivalents in sound,— although, even then, 
they were not equivalents, —he thinks he has 
free license to go and do likewise; and so the 
evil is perpetuated. 
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Now, it is perfectly true that all these false 
rhymes (or nearly all of them) were originally 
true rhymes; and if it were the business and 
duty of the poet to turn philologist and, by 
using them, to preach to his day and generation 
the right, historic use of English sounds, he 
would be without reproach; but, in reality, he 
is a creature of his own day as regards word- 
use, his sole obligation being to take words and 
sounds as they are spoken on the lips of the 
best speech-users in the time and country in 
which he lives. It is even wrong, it seems to 
me, though in a less degree, for an American 
bard to make the words “bark” and “clerk” 
agree in sound in his verse; that being proper 
for our British brethren because, in customary 
speech, they have retained the older pronuncia- 
tion of “clerk”; but in us it is a piece of affec- 
tation or bookishness, since we do not so pro- 
nounce the word. 

Now, this observance of the present sound of 
words as popularly used, and the taking of this, 
and this only,'as a standard for our rhymes, 
is within the reach of all who are willing to 
take the extra amount of trouble involved 
in securing a perfect rather than an imperfect 
rhyme. 

Tennyson coupled “ horse’ 


? 


and “curse” 


simply because this decided dissonance was 
nearer to hand than a consonance or good 
rhyme. Falling back on a great reputation, 
he sacrificed absolute technique to the conven- 
ience of the moment; and this explains most 
of similar short-comings. 

It is one of the encouraging signs of the 
future of verse-making in this country that the 
workmanship of versemen now shows, in this 
respect, a flawlessness perhaps never before 
equalled. We are all familiar with the ever- 
recurrent wail as to the decadence of higher 
imagination in the poetry now being produced. 
That this is the twilight of a bright dawn soon 
to come we have all been instructed; but at 
least it can be claimed that we are teaching 
future generations a wholesome lesson in the 
almost universal recognition of the great under- 
lying fact that poetry is music, first and princi- 
pally, and that its musical property should be 
conserved in all righteous ways, and, among 
others, in the way that has been indicated. Nor 
does this close study of technique at all clip the 
wings of him who would essay lofty flights. Con- 
trariwise, it furnishes him firm ground where- 
from to start, and mount, and sing for the lift- 
ing up of all who will linger and listen. 

Richard E. Burton. 





THE WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 


The city of Washington counts among its 
inhabitants what is probably the largest body 
of special correspondents gathered in any one 
place in the country. There are many writers of 
special despatches and special correspondence 
in New York; but in most cases they are con- 
nected with the staff of some metropolitan daily, 
and draw from that source the chief part of their 
income. The money derived from representing 
an outside paper is so much extra, both in head- 
work and in cash. But the Washington corre- 
spondent is sent to the capital, or maintained 


there, by his paper, and his work is directly for 
his paper. In some cases he comes home in 
vacation time, contributing to the editorial or 
news page in the home office; sometimes he 
stays in the District of Columbia, sweltering in 
seersuckers in the heat of the dog-days, keeping 
watch with weary eye of the few movements 
made during the summer months. Thus at once 
the body of correspondents is seen to be partly 
transient, partly resident. It has numbered in 
all this winter nearly 150, a larger quota than 
the press galleries have ever held before. The 
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ranks of the army promise to swell year by 
year. 

What is the work of the Washington corre- 
spondent? That is a simple question for almost 
any newspaper man to answer, but anyone who 
has served in that capacity, a year even, knows 
from queries, absurd or amusing, which have 
been put to him, that the average citizen and 
sight-seer knows as little of the exact sort of 
work done at Washington as he knows of the gen- 
eral ways and means of making a newspaper. 
“Where do you stay at the capital?” “How 
did you manage to report both of those speeches 
to-day, in the different houses?” “It must keep 
you very busy to get all that done, does n’t it?” 
—these are fair samples of the questions put 
to every one of the men in the press gallery at 
one time or another. It is not very hard to 
answer the main question by saying that the 
work of the Washington correspondent is to 
get the news. But it would be harder for even 
the correspondent who frames this accurate 
reply to tell what the news is that is sought for. 
Strangers sitting in the visitors’ gallery in either 
house look over to the press gallery, and seeing 
perhaps twenty-five men there, none of them 
apparently doing anything more than they them- 
selves, — merely looking down in the bear-pit of 
the House, or the more solemn chamber of the 
Senate, laughing, talking, gossipping,— are at 
a loss to understand how all this can go on and 
the proceedings of Congress still be fully re- 
ported in the daily papers. 

The secret of this is that the routine doings of 
Congress, — all the talk all day long, all the com- 
mittee meetings of importance, all the reports 
of the Secretaries, of a general nature, —are re- 
ported by the bureaux of the Associated Press 
and the United Press, who distribute the news 
by telegraph daily and nightly over all the coun- 
try. Tom Reed, of Maine, the leader of the 
Republicans in the House of Representatives, 
has often been heard to complain that this work 
is very poorly done,— that, in fact, the proceed- 
ings of Parliament are more clearly reported in 
American newspapers than those of Congress. 
What Mr. Reed declares for is the abolition 
of the Congressional Record, the stenographic 
report of every word uttered in either house. 
This, he insists, would result in more careful 


attention to the actual business of Congress, 
either by the Associated Press or by the corre- 
spondents. Be that as it may, the work of the 
special correspondent is to follow up the press 
report, adding detail, amplification, explanation, 
— furnishing the news which is so much local 
in its nature that the large news-gathering body 
cannot give space to it, and in every way, by 
means of his special wire, completing the larger 
routine report of the news of the Nation so as 
to make it touch most closely the interests of 
the particular locality which is supplied with 
news by his paper. The first stone in the foun- 
dation of any first-class newspaper is always a 
first-class local page, and so it may be said to 
be the prime effort of the correspondent to 
follow as carefully as possible each matter in 
Congress which has home interests wrapped 
up in it. 

By giving this prominence to the importance 
to each section of its local interests at the 
capital I do not at all wish to be understood as 
rating this in the chief place on all occasions. 
In the long run the man who follows closely all 
phases and movements of home matters and 
people at the capital will get his despatches read 
most eagerly and closely. There is always, 
besides, the opportunity to get “ big news ” on 
big matters open to all comers. The advance 
information of committee action on notable 
financial or political measures; the early news 
of an appointment toa high place; the outlining 
of the policy in any direction decided upon by the 
leaders of either great party; the action of the 
Senate in secret session; the movements of the 
State or War Department, —all these are eagerly 
followed up as prizes by the correspondent, well 
worth seeking upon the slightest hints. To be 
able to track and turn the developments in 
this case presupposes a good knowledge of 
foreign politics, the leading financial and diplo- 
matic topics of the day, questions new and old 
of home and foreign polity, — a way of snatch- 
ing at history on the moment, and learning at 
which point of the compass the coming breeze 
is likely to set. 

But again, it is his business and his pleas- 
ure, if he be thoroughly intent on his work, to 
follow the movement of the larger and more 
important measures, commenting tersely and 
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clearly night by night on their progress, pre- 
dicting, if he may find out, their disposition. 
But you will find him noting particularly those 
that will draw home reading first. While the 
fisheries treaty and the public land bill are 
pending before Congress, both Eastern and 
Western correspondents follow the course of 
each with attention, for they are matters of wide 
significance. But the Western correspondent 
will make four paragraphs about the land bill to 
one about the treaty, and vice versa. This 
gauging of the news value of Congressional 
action can be acquired to a highly accurate 
degree only by experience, but most of the men 
who come to the capital have had training at 
home in estimating news values, and by careful- 
ness and a comparison of despatches with those 
of one’s colleagues and rivals, — studying news 
treatment in the best newspapers, in short, — 
the true measure adjusts itself quickly. 

So in this way the doings at the White 
House, at the Capitol, at the Departments are 
treated. If the tariff bill is under considera- 
tion, the general comment and prediction is 
improved by a direct instance bearing on some 
commodity upon the production or handling of 
which the home constituency is largely depen- 
dent. If tariff speeches are making, the special 
correspondent takes immediate advantage of a 
speech by one of the members from his own 
paper’s state or section to send the full text, as 
the Associated Press is unable to do. If an 
important measure comes up, beside trying to 
get the views of the well-known leaders, he 
seeks the Congressmen best known at home. 
On all these occasions he can prevent expense 
to his paper by looking over the press reports. 
The copy of either is always accessible to rep- 
resentatives of the papers in the association, 
and a rapid glance or even an inquiry suffices 
to show what is going over the country gener- 
ally. Committee reports, important bills, com- 
munications from the head of one department to 
either house, appointments, — are all to be fol- 
lowed up in this way. To illustrate again, the 
Secretary of the Treasury responds to Con- 
gress’ inquiries as to certain bills or resolutions 
pending in either house ; he transmits estimates 
for different series of work during the year. 

The Secretary of War from time to time 


sends to the House surveys of rivers and har- 
bors under improvement, or for which improve- 
ment is proposed. In the same way the Inte- 
rior Department has long communications to 
make about land and Indians; the Navy De- 
partment, about vessels, yards, or docks; and 
the Postmaster-General, about postal matters. 
In each one of these documents there is likely 
to be material for special despatches. Unless 
the subject treated is a broad one, the Associ- 
ated Press cannot afford to handle it, or, if it 
does send the gist of the news, there are many 
details which cannot be sent. It is not of 
enough importance to the whole country when 
the chief of engineers reports that $75,000 can 
profitably be spent in dredging Megalunticook 
creek to justify sending the news over the whole 
United States; but the information is of exceed- 
ingly live interest to all the people who sail their 
ships or row their boats on the placid surface of 
Megalunticook. 

The Associated Press does not note the pres- 
entation of petitions or protests; yet in these 
papers, which appear in House and Senate daily 
by hundreds, are the appeals of people of differ- 
ent sections for legislation, —- the true basis for 
all legislation, theoretically, though by no means 
practically such. 

In case of an appointment, there is always the 
watching for it; the inquiries of men interested 
in promoting it when it is made; the recital of 
the man’s record. The visitor from the home 
section of the correspondent is a man always to 
be watched for and noted. His errand, if pub- 
lic, is sought. The visitor from home is often 
burdened with some political secret which has 
not leaked out to the home papers, and of this 
he is quickly relieved, if he shows any inclina- 
tion to be communicative. 

In the document-rooms and clerks’ rooms at 
the Capitol, in the departmental bureaux, much of 
this information is gleaned; but most valuable 
of all as a news source is the home member or 
Senator. The Congressman knows better than 
any clerk will, or can, how his committee feels 
and what its plans are; how the President or 
Secretaries feel or talk in the matter of a cer- 
tain appointment; what requests are coming 
from the home district, and hence what most 
intimately interests the district. From this 
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arises a reciprocal relation of friendship be- 
tween the Senator or member and the corre- 
spondent. The correspondent finds he can get 
at matters most easily and accurately through 
these friends, and in return the member can 
answer requests, state his position, show to his 
constituents what he is doing for his district in 
the halls of Congress, and define his attitude on 
important topics. 

The friendships that thus grow up are most 
cordial and hearty. Loyalty is esteemed, and the 
rule, by all means, is that the highest ideas of 
honor are preserved between member and news- 
paper man. It naturally comes about that the 
members of the different political parties give 
their confidences most freely to the men repre- 
senting the journals of their politics. But con- 
fidences are sacred, and when a man talks freely 
with the correspondent, he has only to attach 
the seal of privacy to his talk to feel ever safe. 
This is sure to develop, as time goes on, into a 
tacit understanding, the member having confi- 
dence in his newspaper friend’s judgment, and 
leaving to his discretion the saying or leaving 
unsaid of what is told. 

The acquaintance a correspondent thus culti- 
vates spreads rapidly in Washington. The mem- 
bers from a correspondent’s home state intro- 
duce him about and indorse him. When once 
he has shown himself worthy of confidence, he is 
sure to command free conversation from all his 
friends and acquaintances. The circle widens 
more rapidly than it would almost anywhere 
else. The Congressman realizes probably bet- 
ter than anyone else save the newspaper men 
how much his reputation actually depends on 
the press. The correspondent, recognizing that 
a wide acquaintance is the best possible capital 
he can have in his business, makes the most 
of it. It leaves him after a few years’ service 
with an ability, if he be apt at this, to go into 
any quarter of the country and meet friends 
and men who will help him to the information 
he seeks. 

But the present value of the acquaintance is 
that which tells most on the daily work. Its 
relation to the amount of news gathered is not 
a difficult one to express,—a simple ratio be- 
tween growth in numbers of men on one side, 
and hints, suggestions, “inside” points on the 


other. But it is not always the more men, the 
more news; it is the more high officials, experi- 
enced legislators, the more news. It is quality 
that tells, as ever. The man who has not the 
intimacy with men in power and in possession 
of secrets, may run his legs off and wear his 
tongue out, yet get not half as much important 
news as will the moderate, quick-eyed man of 
address, who knows half a dozen men who 
are constantly in possession of the knowledge 
of what is to be done. Assiduity and tact in 
placing one’s self on a secure footing is the 
thing, then. When once in direct connection 
with such sources, one may, as a California 
friend of mine did the other night, go to the 
telephone and ask a certain senator to write 
him a report of the action of the Senate in 
executive session on the Chinese treaty. The _ 
Senator was interested in the treaty both 
for himself and his constituents. But it needs 
no long explanation to show that the ac- 
quaintance which enabled the correspondent to 
request by public telephone aid in such an 
instance, was not only well worth having, but the 
outgrowth of years and attention to the point. 

What I have written has been all of tele- 
graphic work, for such Washington work has 
come largely to be. The newspapers, growing 
rich, can afford to have come to them by wire 
what used to reach the office only by mail. But 
there is still a large field of matter sént out in 
envelopes, — “by freight,” as the press gallery 
jokingly has it. This is generally the personal 
gossip, the review of a measure under consid- 
eration, discussion of the political situation, 
stories of life and habits here,—the gossipy 
matter so much of which is printed nowadays. 
The policy of printing matter of this kind it is 
not necessary to discuss. The people plainly 
like to read it, as well as to know exactly what 
legislation is being done here. It is only, I take 
it, one of the many thousands of bits of proof 
of the truth of old Terence’s declaration that 
there wasn’t anything that went on two legs in 
which he did n’t take an interest. 

A contributor to a recent issue of Zhe Epoch 
goes out of his way amusingly to assert that 
the reason why the fact that Senator Edmunds 
wears a little black silk skull-cap in the Senate 
chamber, and other such bits of gossip are set 
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down in the newspapers is because the news- 
paper men are jealous of Congress. The latter, 
he says, has become a moulder of public senti- 
ment to the subordination of the newspaper, 
and the correspondents are thus belittling the 


dignity of Congress. For myself, I am willing 
to stake Terentius, with all his centuries, 
against Mr. Walter Kershaw, and take the judg- 
ment of the epoch on it. 

Herbert S. Underwood. 





SHORTHAND WRITING AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 


Two articles in the May number of THE 
WRITER treat of shorthand writing, and raise 
the question whether it is a desirable faculty 
for a journalist to have. 

That question seems to me to admit of but 
one answer — “ Yes.” 

Of all the faculties that rank as “extras,” 
over and above an ordinary education, I believe 
it to be the most desirable and valuable that a 
working journalist can have. The shorthand 
writer is master of the reporter’s art as no man 
who writes only longhand ever can be. 

The claim is sometimes made that a first-class 
longhand reporter, —a man who to quickness of 
finger adds wide and varied knowledge of men 
and affairs, who knows all about the subject of 
the meeting, trial, lecture, or whatever else it 
may be that he is reporting, is the superior of 
the merely automatic and mechanical verbatim 
reporter. This claim might be sustained if such 
a being as “the merely automatic and mechani- 
cal verbatim reporter ” had ever existed, or could 
by any possibility ever exist. The automaton 
stenographer is purely a creature of some envi- 
ous longhand writer’s imagination. He never 
really lived. But the manifest advantages pos- 
sessed by his brother of the phonetic pencil, 
the obvious ease with which he could do many 
things entirely beyond the compass of the long- 
hander, compelled the latter, in self-defence, to 
invent the light and airy fiction that a stenogra- 
pher was a human machine, a clock-works per- 
son, a self-acting register of sounds heard, a 
reportorial organette, which, having perforated 
sheets of chin-music passed over the drums of 
his ears, could, by much nimble but unintelli- 
gent, and, indeed, only half-conscious turning of 


his fingers, réproduce them by and by; though 
without knowing at all what it meant, either 
when he took it down or when he wrote it 
out. 

Now, if this were at all a true inventory of 
the stenographic reporter, it would be worth 
Barnum’s while to get him for exhibition as the 
most marvellous mechanical toy ever invented ; 
far more astounding than the steam calliope or 
the organ-grinding elephant. But it is not in 
any way a true description of him. First and 
last, in the course of twenty years’ service on 
the press, I have met and intimately known 
some scores of verbatim reporters, and I never 
knew one who was not, quite apart from his 
faculty as a stenographer, a man of wide read- 
ing, and far more than average capacity and 
smartness in other directions. I do not say this 
of every man who is called a shorthand writer, 
because a man may be truly called a shorthand 
writer who can write, perhaps, 100 or 120 words 
a minute, and no more. But the dona fide ver- 
batim reporter, the man who can sit down in 
front of any speaker, whether he averages 120, 
150,or 180 words a minute, — very few speakers 
indeed reach the last-named average, — and get 
him not only word for word, but write him out 
sentence for sentence, and sense for sense, is no 
mere automaton, and cannot be even competed 
with, much less riyalled, in the reportorial art 
by any man who has nothing but longhand char- 
acters at his command. 

My advice to every young man who intends 
to enter the newspaper field is to study short- 
hand first of all, and never be content until he 
has mastered it and is able to write 200 words 
a minute, and transcribe it readily afterward. 
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Get first the kingdom of expert stenography, 
and all other things shall be added unto thee. 
Any reader who shall follow this advice will find 
that to write 200 words a minute in phonetic 
shorthand, taken hot from the lips of orators 
speaking to large audiences, amid all the atten- 
dant bustle and tumult of enthusiastic rallies, 
stormy conventions, or the excitement of crowd- 
ed court-rooms, requires something more than 
a memorizing of the consonants, vowels, and 
abbreviations, the sign-words, the phraseograms, 
and the rest of the cabalistic contents of Pitman 
or Munson. With no more than he has learned 
in the grammar schools of Boston, an industri- 
ous boy of fifteen can, with twelve months of 
hard work, learn to write 100 words a minute in 
phonetic characters. But he will not go much 
beyond that with his grammar-school outfit of 
information. The fact, well known to all expert 
stenographers, is that ninety out of every I0o 
young men who take up shorthand writing drop 
it as too tedious and tiresome within six months 
of taking it up. Of the other ten per cent., five 
find themselves able, by about eighteen months 
of constant application, to reach perhaps 130 
words a minute; and that is only upon condi- 
tion that the words spoken or dictated are in 
everyday, popular use, relating to some common 
and familiar subject. Of the remaining five per 
cent., four possibly will be able to touch the 
verbatim speed, say 180 words a minute, with 
this limitation, — that they are not called upon 
to report anything outside of the general run of 
political addresses, sermons, popular lectures, 
common civil and criminal cases in court, 
and interviews with famous people on famous 
and, therefore, much-read-about subjects. That 
leaves one out of the 100 who started to become 
shorthand writers, unaccounted for. That soli- 
tary individual man of the entire 100 is the only 
one who will be good for verbatim work of any 
kind, — scientific lectures, expert testimony on 
special lines of inquiry, in which terms not found 
in Webster or Worcester are constantly used; 
profound historical discourses, in which un- 
familiar events, names of persons and places 
known to classics but not to the multitude, are 
referred to; this one man will be good for all 
that; for Phillips Brooks, with his forked-light- 
ning speed; for Joseph Cook, with his jumble 


of scientific and theologic jargon; or for Wil- 
liam P. Frye, with his Niagara whirlpool of 
simile and metaphor, talking fisheries, and rat- 
tling off the geography of the Provincial coast- 
lines, filled with names whose very pronuncia- 
tion is a skilful disguise to prevent you from 
discovering how they are spelled, at the rate of 
three words to the second. 

Now, why will you only get five men in 100 
to reach 130 words (and those words in common 
use) a minute, only four in too to touch the 
verbatim speed-line (they being limited to the 
higher range of familiar speech ), and only one 
in 100 to be equal to any requirement of speed 
or style of speech, technical or classic, as well 
as general or popular? The answer is, that you 
may combine dexterity of finger and mental 
quickness, however great, and then you will fail 
to reach the full stature of an expert verbatim 
reporter unless you have read, marked, learned, 
and inwardly digested volumes upon volumes 
of the same stores of learning from which the 
speakers you are to report have drawn their 
supplies. For example, you study shorthand, 
and at last, after eighteen months of industrious 
practice, by dint of dictations read to you from 
the daily newspaper or some handy book, you 
time yourself, and find that you can actually get 
down 130 words a minute, and transcribe it 
correctly. Now you are happy, and you will go 
to the nearest editor and say: “I am ready for 
big work; I can write shorthand and take down 
speeches literally.” Suppose the editor believes 
you, and you are engaged as a shorthand re- 
porter. Then suppose your first assignment is 
to give a column report of an historical lecture. 
You attend, and the lecturer begins with a few 
commonplaces, which you find yourself quite 
able to get down. But now he advances into 
the heart of his theme. He is talking of the 
events that led up to the American Revolu- 
tion, and he drags in the names of the leading 
men in the different colonies who stirred up the 
spirit of independence and paved the way for 
1776. He mentions their places of residence, 
in Virginia, or New York, or Delaware, or else- 
where, and quotes from their letters extensively. 
You follow him in shorthand, and you think you 
have got him. But when you go back to the 
office you open your note-book and discover that 
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here are dozens of names of men and places 
that you never heard of before, because you 
have never given any time to reading up the 
ante-Revolution history of these United States. 
In that case, you may write out your notes after 
a fashion, but how the lecturer will stare when 
he reads it; and what letters the editor will get 
after he publishes it; and how soon, after you 
have made one or two messes of that kind, you 
will be sized up as good for office work, dictation, 
and the five-for-a-quarter brand of public meet- 
ings, but on important work no good whatever. 

Perhaps I do not make the point sufficiently 
clear. Stenographic skill alone can take down 
words, but it requires the something more which 
we call general intelligence to write them out 
properly. That general intelligence is only pos- 
sible to the man who has, as Bill Nye would say, 
“oiled up his thinker” with oil drawn in liberal 
quantity from standard literature of all kinds. 
The lecturer on the ante-Revolution period will 
perhaps talk of the Townshend Acts of 1767, of 
Governor Sharpe, of Maryland, and Governor 
Montagu, of South Carolina, and their procla- 
mations in the name of the king; then he will 
go on and tell what such American leaders as 
Gadsden, Laurens, Rutledge, Lynch, and Pinck- 
ney did about it. But, assuming that you have 
given no careful reading to the history of that 
period, how can you transcribe your notes, no 
matter how faithfully they were taken, so as to 
save yourself from grotesque errors of spelling, 
if of nothing worse? Your notes say “Gov. 
Sharp,” but will you omit that final “e ”? Very 
likely you will, because you don’t know any 
better. Will you write it out Gov. “ Montagu,” 
or “ Montague”? Will you write “ Laurens,” 
as it should be, or “ Lawrence,” as it should not 
be? Will you surely spell Pinckney with the 
“c” before the “k”? Will you write “ Rout- 
ledge,” or “Rutledge”? If you are without 
any previous reading on this subject you are 
just as likely to write these names one way 
as the other. 

Illustrations might be multiplied without end. 
Go and try to report one of Joseph Cook’s lec- 
tures without enough previous reading to give 
you an idea of what he is talking about, when he 
quotes from the leading English, German, and 
French philosophers, and see where you will 


come out. Go and report some after-dinner 
speeches of a society of scholars, and let there 
be a few Latin quotations, and you may get 
them down as they sounded to your ears; but, 
if you have never takena course of Latin, let 
us see how you are going to transcribe it. The 
old story of the half-educated reporter who took 
down the famous quotation, “ Amicus Plato, 
amicus Socrates, sed major veritas,” and then, 
never having gone with Cesar through the 
Gallic wars, transcribed it, “I may cuss Plato, 
I may cuss Socrates, said Major Verrytus,” and 
who later inquired whether this Major Verrytus 
was of the regular army or the volunteers, was 
probably an invention; but things just as absurd 
have happened. It wil always be true that a 
stream can rise no higher than its source; that 
what you have never heard you cannot know, 
and that what you don’t know you can’t tell 
anybody. The Boston newspaper owner who 
threatened to discharge his editor because he 
had used the word “ oblivion,” which he took to 
be a word unfit for the family circle, was not es- 
pecially stupid. He had never been introduced 
to the word “ oblivion” before, and at first sight 
it had a nasty look to him; that was all. 

So I get back to my starting point, and affirm 
that to acquire the faculty of verbatim short- 
hand writing thoroughly is the best possible 
basis for a journalistic career. In the first place, 
it gives you a specialty, a distinctive power, and 
therefore an increased value. Journalism, like 
everything else in this modern world of ours, is 
being divided and sub-divided more and more 
into special and distinct branches. The result 
is that the man who can do some one thing su- 
premely well,— whether it be to write a heavy 
leader or a light and racy one, to design funny 
cartoons, or devise flaring head-lines,—is the 
man who perches highest in the newspaper tree, 
and has his pick of the fruit thereof. The ex- 
pert, A-1-at-Lloyds stenographer, the fellow who. 
does not flinch at any feat of shorthand work ; 
who can, as an old shorthand veteran of my 
acquaintance used to say, “ report anything that 
stands on the face of the footstool and talks 
United States, and do it verbatim, et literatim, 
et punctuatim,’ — that man has always had a 
paying specialty, and never more so than to-day. 
I know of no such man who has wanted for 
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work at good wages in Boston at any time 
within my sixteen years of recollection thereof. 

For the encouragement of young men con- 
templating a newspaper life via the shorthand 
writer’s avenue, let me recite a few facts with- 
in my personal experience and observation. 
I came to Boston just after the great fire of 
1872. I got into port on a Tuesday morning, a 
total stranger to the city and everybody in it. 
Wednesday morning I was at work on a good 
salary. It was a dull time, too, for business of 
all kinds, and journalism shared the general 
depression. What did it? Verbatim shorthand 
writing, and nothing else. It was a busy winter 
for expert stenographers who were available for 
newspaper work, then so few in number that 
you could count them all on the fingers of your 
two hands, and have two or three fingers to 
spare. Of all this little handful of newspaper 
men who were then reckoned as good for any 
feat of reporting that needed to be done, “ ver- 
batim, et literatim, et punctuatim,” | do not re- 
call a single man who has not gone on steadily 
prospering, doing better all the time, and most 
of them, I believe, to-day are, if not abso- 
lutely independent, at any rate in very sleek cir- 
cumstances. I believe I am the only one of the 
stenographic corps of sixteen years ago without 
a large bank account, and that is my own fault. 
In the course of the first three years of my news- 
paper work, when I stuck to shorthand writing, 
and did very little else, I easily averaged an 
income far above that of any editor then editing 
a Boston paper (unless he was proprietor as 
well as editor), and often had resting spells 
of three weeks at a time; and my practice, as 
a doctor would say, was increasing steadily. 
But I was infected with the genuine newspaper 
mania. “We” was my Will o’ the Wisp, the 
editorial chair my ignis fatuus. 1 followed 
it through the swamps of pecuniary loss, and 
lived to learn that it took ten years of wrestling 
with the editorial ink-bottle before I could make 
as good a thing in dollars and cents as fell 
easily into my lap as a green stripling of twenty- 
two by virtue of the faculty of verbatim report- 
ing. Nevertheless, 1 am content to have it so. 
Like General Butler’s historic widow, I knew 
what I wanted, and eventually I got it. Nor do 
I believe it would have been possible for me to 


have had whatever measure of editorial success 
I have enjoyed except for my early training as a 
stenographer, and the general acquaintance with 
men and affairs into which it led me. 

My brother stenographers of 1872 have, as 
before remarked, all done handsomely, and are 
still flourishing like green bay trees. Many of 
them have abandoned the phonetic pencil, and 
gone on to higher and better-paid occupation. It 
is one of the incentives which I would hold out 
to every young man to master the art of short- 
hand writing, that a facile shorthand writer, even 
when he fails to find his land of Goschen in jour- 
nalism, is almost sure to be sought after, and 
find the milk and honey flowing for him in some 
other line of employment. One of the best Bos- 
ton stenographic reporters of my early acquain- 
tance is now and has for many years been a 
high-placed and well-paid railroad official; his 
shorthand dexterity carried him there, the road 
first engaging him as a corresponding secretary. 
Another is secretary to an insurance company, 
with a salary superior to that of any of the Boston 
editors for whom he formerly plied the pencil. 
Our governors, mayors, collectors of the port, 
and other public men, almost invariably select 
their private secretaries from the ranks of ex- 
pert shorthand writers, and they advance easily 
from those to still better positions. Colonel 
Taylor, of the G/ode, had a shorthand note- 
book among the foundation stones of his Alad- 
din-like career. My old friend and fellow-Pit- 
manite, Stephen O’Meara, now managing editor 
of the Boston Fourna/, also found the art of ste- 
nography the stepping-stone to success. Walter 
Rogers, with whom, in old days, I have done 
many a tough all-night-and-could n’t-go-home-till- 
morning job, has ascended to the dignity and 
ducats of an official court stenographer. Brother 
Montague, city editor of the G/ode, came into 
journalistic prominence through the same wicket- 
gate of stenography. In short, it is the evidence 
oi facts known to everybody who has eyes to 
see, that the expert shorthand writer has a bet- 
ter chance than his longhand brother to succeed 
on the press, and a better chance to graduate 
from it to higher, that is, higher-paid, things. 

If I have been somewhat personal in this 
paper the reader must excuse me for the sake 
of my object, which is to impress upon young 
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men meditating a journalistic career the great 
advantage they will gain by coming into it fully 
equipped as verbatim shorthand writers, good 
for almost any gait on almost any subject, with 
all the extensive and varied reading in English 
and American literature which that necessarily 
implies. The thorough mastery of shorthand 
writing will strengthen the memory as nothing 
else will do; it will quicken the brain and 
sharpen the wits as nothing else will do; it is 
equal, as mental discipline, to the learning of 
any four foreign languages; it familiarizes the 
eye and the ear with the best forms of language, 
and is the finest conceivable training for correct 
and graceful composition; its use steadily for 
a period of years in reporting the best public 
speakers is in itself a splendid course in elo- 


cution; it is an immense aid to the graphic 
descriptive writer, who, in relating important 
scenes in courts or at great meetings, is able, 
by a few strokes of his pencil, to seize upon 
the exact words uttered at any time of unusual 
excitement, and thus to photograph what Bou- 
langer calls “the psychological moment” with a 
trueness to life entirely and forever beyond the 
reach of the longhander ; and it enables a writer 
or speaker to prepare his articles or speeches 
with five times as much rapidity and ease as is 
possible to his longhand-writing competitor. 

By all means let the young journalistic aspir- 
ant make verbatim shorthand writing the base 
of his operations, if he can possibly muster the 
patience and devote the time and energy needed 
to acquire it. Fames W. Clarke. 





THE ENGLISH OF MISS AMELIE RIVES. 


L. K. Nelson’s desire to further the writing 
of “intelligible English” is most laudable and 
timely, but in his late criticism of Miss Amélie 
Rives’ use of English words, he has left space 
for the “sartor” to be “resartus.” 

Mr. Nelson condemns Miss Rives’ use of 
“quick” in her title because, meaning “living,” 
the word occurs merely in the Bible, the Prayer 
Book, and Shakespeare, — three volumes which 
have always been included among the master- 
pieces of classical English. In three out of 
the four places where the word “ quick ” occurs 
in the New Testament, according to the author- 
ized translation, it is retained in the revised 
version, one of the aims of which was to elimi- 
nate words which were too “archaic” and 
“obscure ” to be easily understood. 

The words “whinnering,” “slithered,” 
“slubs,” “glim,” “grumpily,” “ dirling,” and 
“murk,” are all found in “ Webster,” and most 
of them in “Worcester,” and none of them are 
marked “obsolete.” A word is not necessarily 


archaic because it is unusual, and these 
words in question are so used by Miss Rives 
that they considerably heighten the vivid effects 
of the descriptive passages in which they most 
often occur. ‘Countless slubs of black wool” 
is a bit of realism studied from life, as anyone 
familiar with the way plantation negroes dress 
their hair will testify. 

Had Mr. Nelson read twice the story he was 
criticising, he would have seen that the “ orange 
blurs of light” came from the windows of 
“Rosemary” seen from without, and that 
“awink in the fitful light” describes the brass 
handles of a writing table, instead of the “and- 
irons from which issued those ‘orange blurs of 
light.’ ” 

“The wreathing lilac flames began to whir 
about the fresh logs” of a newly-kindled fire 
after several hours had elapsed in the progress 
of the story; therefore it is no wonder that 
they are “subsequent to” the “orange blurs.” 

Miss Rives confesses to coining “jinkings.” 
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“This spinet,” she says, “could not utter any- 
thing so liquid as a jingle.” “ Fleered,” where 
“veered ” is meant, zs unfortunate; but “glim” 
occurs also in Thompson’s “Seasons,” which, 
I think, does not contain slang. 

Mr. Nelson confesses to utter ignorance of 
the word “a-gley.” I am unable to give its 
etymology, further than that it is near akin to 
“gleyed,” meaning squinting or cross-eyed, and 
is a household word among those of Scotch 
descent. Who does not remember — 


“The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men, 
Gang aft a-gley.”’ 


In the notes appended to Burns’ poem, “ To 
a Mouse,” etc., the word is defined, “ wrong” 
or “astray,” in which sense Miss Rives uses it, 
with, I maintain, perfect propriety. 

Miss Rives is, I think, a word-painter, who 
uses a full brush and a free hand. Her pic- 
tures are strong, imaginative, and forceful ; true, 
she sometimes leaves brush-marks upon the 


canvas, but the day for “stippling” and “ glaz- 
ing” has passed. While I deplore bits of care- 
less writing or slang,—as “signing the wire” 
or “re-began,”"—I almost pity those captious 
readers whom the “archaisms” (which are not 
always anachronisms) so alarm and the “ soli- 
cisms” so distress that they fail to appreciate the 
courage and originality of this young writer, who 
is criticised like an experienced author. 

That she has secured the “Open, sesame,” 
to The Century, The Atlantic, Harper's 
Monthly, and Lippincott’s, proves that her talent 
has something sui generis, beyond the “use of 
rare words.” Miss Rives, as a writer, is neither 
“faultily faultless” nor “splendidly null,” but 
some of her most evident faults come from the 
directions of her greatest strength. 

I can hardly be called one of the “friends,” 
from whom a recent reviewer says Miss Rives 
should “pray to be delivered,” since I know 
her only through her published writings. 

Marion M. Horsfield. 





NEW YORK AS A LITERARY FIELD. 


New York is not, never was, and never will 
be the literary capital of the United States. In 
fact, this country has no literary capital like 
London and Paris. But New York, with its 
vast wealth and great commercial importance, 
is constantly attracting young and ambitious 
men who wish to push their fortunes in one way 
or another. Among others, come the young 
men of literary tastes who rush to the metropo- 
lis, full of bright hopes of fame and fortune. 
Alas ! how few, how very few realize their hopes ! 

A mistaken idea exists among outsiders as to 
the high prices paid by the New York news- 
papers, both to their regular staff writers and to 
their special contributors. The crowding to the 
metropolis is so great that the supply of journa- 
lists by far exceeds the demand, and, conse- 
quently, the pay is very small. On the morning 


newspapers, fifteen to twenty dollars a week is 
the regular salary of the reporters; while the 
afternoon papers pay only ten and fifteen dol- 
lars. The managing editors of some of the 
afternoon papers receive such small salaries 
that they are obliged to eke out a living by do- 
ing hack work for literary syndicates. Stories 
are constantly going the rounds of the press 
about the extravagant prices paid by the New 
York World for special articles. It was said 
that Henry Ward Beecher was paid $300 fora 
regular column article published in the Sunday 
edition. Now, I happen to know that the arti- 
cle in question was furnished by a newspaper 
syndicate at seven dollars a week. Eight dol- 
lars acolumn is the amount which the World 
pays for special articles; the Herald pays six 
dollars; the 77zbune, ten dollars ; and the after- 
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noon papers, only five dollars. Outside of the 
contributions of their regular staff, the New 
York dailies print very little matter except what 
is furnished by the numerous newspaper syndi- 
cates. Neither fame nor fortune is made by 
the average New York newspaper man. His 
name is unknown outside of the region of Print- 
ing House Square. 

Except two or three veterans, the New York 
correspondents of the out-of-town newspapers 
receive very small pay, — five dollars a letter of 
two thousand words being more than the aver- 
age; some are glad to get three dollars, 
but the matter they write is poor indeed. 
George Alfred Townsend is well paid for his 
work, and so is Joseph Howard, Jr., but they 
are of the few brilliant exceptions. 

The atmosphere of New York is material, not 
literary. A commercial spirit pervades Fifth 
avenue as well as Wall street. A money 
standard prevails everywhere, and literary tal- 
ents do not receive any recognition, while the 
successful stock speculator fills the newspapers 
with his operations. Few prominent literary 
men reside in New York, and they find very 
little congenial companionship, for there is not 
a literary sa/on in the city where congenial spir- 
its can meet in social intercourse. Forty-five 
years ago, Irving, Poe, Willis, Bryant, Halleck, 
and other such writers, were to be met in 
society, which delighted to honor them. 

George Parsons Lathrop and Julian Haw- 
thorne are the only prominent authors that have 


removed to New York within the last ten years. 
Mr. Lathrop finds the New York life so opposed 
to literary composition that he has been com- 
pelled to seek the retirement of New London, 
Conn., for the purpose of writing his new play, 
which, by the way, is founded upon events 
which occurred in the early Puritan times of 
Massachusetts. Julian Hawthorne has de- 
scended to writing detective stories for a living, 
after finding his work on the World uncongen- 
ial. Stockton spends only two or three months 
a year in New York, and Stedman leaves the 
city as soon as he can in the early summer. 
Donald G. Mitchell retired from New York, 
many years ago, to his farm at Edgewood, and 
Richard Henry Stoddard “ goes a-fishing ” when- 
ever he can. The only writers who can stand 
the bustle of New York are the dramatic writ- 
ers, and Mr. Bunner, the editor of Puck, and 
A. C. Gunter, the author of “ Mr. Barnes of 
New York.” 

New York is neither the place to make money 
by literary work, nor the place to do literary 
work in. Life in New York is not conducive to 
study, culture, or meditation. For a city inhab- 
ited by, or adjacent to, nearly three millions of 
people, it is astonishingly deficient in libraries. 
Persons who wish to shine as fixed stars in the 
firmament of literature, should avoid New York 
as a permanent residence; and those who wish 
to make a living by literary work alone will not 
find New York a good field. 

Eugene L. Didier. 


ONE SECRET OF WRITING POPULAR POETRY. 


Having written countless couplets of rhyme 
myself, and having been a persistent and 
passionate lover and student of poetry from my 
earliest recollection, it is only lately that I have 
happened on the true secret of success in this 
field of composition. Now, inasmuch as I 
have turned my Pegasus out to pasture and 


this discovery can be of no benefit to me per- 
sonally, I offer it to my contemporary singers 
for their earnest consideration. 

First, let me inquire what it is that gives 
charm, animation, and permanency to a poem. 
Is it the writer’s erudition, his metaphysical 
acumen, his ability to give expression to his 
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thoughts in poetic form? Not at all. Manya 
profound scholar and thinker has written fluent, 
elaborate, and polished verse, poems beyond 
criticism so far as literary execution is con- 
cerned, and yet they were unreadable, stale, 
and flat. Why? Simply because the writers, 
not having the essential insight, or instinct, 
selected themes not adapted to poetic treat- 
ment. 

A study of the great epics and lyrics of the 
world reveals the fact that the poets rarely 
handled abstruse and abstract subjects, and if 
they did so at all, their language was largely 
metaphorical. People care very little for faith, 
hope, love, death, etc., in the abstract. They 
want to feel the pulse and the heart-warmth of 
individuality. They want the “airy nothings” 
to have a “local habitation and a name.” Back 
of every verse must be the man or woman,— 
not amy man or woman, but some living, breath- 
ing reality of the flesh. The sentiments may 
be, and often should be, of universal import and 
applicability, but the poet, in the first instance, 
in order to give spirit and charm to his work 
and awaken sympathy, must deal with the indi- 
vidual person or thing. 

An eminent critic of Burns digresses as 
follows on this point: “Abstraction, so useful 
in morals, and so essential in science, must be 
abandoned when the heart is to be subdued by 
the powers of poetry or of eloquence. Gener- 


alization is the vice of poets whose learning 
overpowers their genius, of poets of a refined 
and scientific age.” Herein lies the secret of 
poetic success. When Campbell wrote “ Hohen- 
linden” he was describing a real, a particular 
battle, and his poem is, perhaps, the finest 
martial lyric in the language. There must be 
actual heroes and heroines, — at least, they must 
be named and individualized, and appear to 
have actuality; otherwise, the finest effort will 
result in failure. 

When Walter Scott described a love scene, 
or a rencounter, he dealt not simply with nouns 
and verbs. He presented to the reader human 
passions, vital and glowing. The works of 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace are not dull abstrac- 
tions; and from the greatest to the least the 
rule holds true, that the poets best loved are 
those least given to generalizations. The object 
of poetry is entertainment, not instruction. 
Recondite and philosophical themes are rarely, 
if ever, available for poetic purposes. It is 
somewhat remarkable that the minor poets, 
— the amateur writers, whose hearts and fancies 
should be dewy and fresh, full of light and 
sparkle, — are the most prone to indulge in 
morose and moldy speculation in their verses ; 
and is this not particularly and painfully true of 
female writers? This tendency is certainly one 
of the most disintegrating features of current 
poetry. Fames Newton Matthews. 





SOMETHING TO TELL. 


To be successful as a writer one must have 
something to tell; and that something should 
be the result of either observation, studious 
research, or deliberate reflection. For my part, 
I believe in the right of the individual, provided 
he has been properly trained and uses honest 
judgment in the matter, to form his own style of 
writing, to obey no dictates but his own in 
grammar, to defy the so-called classics, to 


invent new words, to revive old ones, to 
re-introduce the obsolete, — in a word, to obey 
only his own impressions, go straight ahead, and 
say what he likes; but he must tell us some- 
thing, and tell it so that we can get at what he 
is saying without wasting valuable brain matter 
in trying to absorb what after all may be of no 
more value than an ink blot. 

If a man be a great observer, he should 
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impart the result of his observations in such 
a way that, without going to his expense of 
brain, money, and time, I may see what he has 
seen, and enjoy it equally with him. If he does 
not make me see what he has seen, then I may 
refuse to believe that he has seen anything, and 
may brand him as animposter. Why should n’t 
1? He has taken my time, and with it my two 
cents, or my two dollars, or whatever it may 
have cost me to get what he has written. 

A writer must have something to tell. Come 
with me inside the nearest second-hand book 
store. Look at that accumulation in the corner 
there. Those are volumes whose histories 
would make you weep. They are the products 
of unappreciated genius, and in their leaves are 
wrapped the hopes and the ambitions of as 
good and true workers as ever handled a pen- 
holder. Think of the days and nights spent in 
writing those now worthless books,—of the 
brains, money, and time thrown away. People 
would not read them; booksellers could not sell 
them. There they lie now like rubbish destined 
for the ash-heap. 

See the money Grant’s book brought. You 
don’t find it in that big pile. Why? Because 
people are reading it; booksellers are selling it 
by thousands every month. Grant had something 
to tell; and so this famous military chieftain, 
who was supposed to know as little about liter- 
ature or rhetoric as he did about the secrets of 
the toilet, wrote a book that brought not only 
money but praises from all sides. 

Now what was the trouble with those wretches 
who put their hearts into yonder neglected pile? 
The answer is simple enough. The authors of 
those dusty books had nothing to tell, or if they 
had they knew not how to make people under- 
stand it. Perhaps they tried to tell love stories 
when they themselves had never been in love. 
Maybe they dealt with scenes in Siam when 
they had never been outside of Boston. Let 
us look at one of these forgotten works. It is 
named “ The Banker’s Bride.” It pretends to 
deal with love and wealth, poverty and misery. 
It shows us scenes at Bar Harbor, New York, 
Paris. It talks of lovers, bankers, villains, 


detectives. This book was put upon the market 


only six months ago. 
Harbor. 


You have been at Bar 
Is Bar Harbor anything like that? 


Did you ever see any surf at Bar Harbor? You 
area New Yorker. How does this chapter 
strike you? You have beenin Paris. Do the 
Parisian scenes seem accurate? Who wrote the 
book? Why, a lovely maid in Farmtown, who 
has not yet made her first trip to Boston. 

Take another book. It is called “The Fair 
Maid of Farmtown,” and is written by a Bos- 
tonian who spent a week in Farmtown once, and 
who tries now to tell you all about its people, their 
habits, and their dialect. Either of those writers 
has style enough, and words enough. That is 
not the trouble; but why didn’t the Farmtown 
maiden tell something about Farmtown? She 
had nothing to tell about New York or Bar 
Harbor. She knew nothing about them. Why 
did not the Bostonian tell us something about 
the Hub? He knew as much of Farmtown as 
he does of the atmosphere of the moon. 

I will not ask you to read these volumes 
through just now; but when you have time, if 
you ever have, look at the characters in these 
books. I give you my word, you will find them 
fleshless, bloodless, boneless, —in a _ word, 
Nothings. There is not a single Somebody in 
either book. 


“The air hath bubbles as the water hath, 
And these are of them.” 

Now, did either the author of the “ Banker’s 
Bride” or the author of “The Fair Maid of 
Farmtown” know anything about anybody? 
Ten to one, they did; but supposing they did 
not have anything to tell: are they to blame? 
Yes. Nature is free to all. Use your eyes, 
man. Pluck a butter-cup from its stem. There 
is no charge. You are not stealing. Study it. 
Observe, observe. Use your ears. Use all 
your five senses, and then let the impressions 
play upon your brain, till the true image of 
Nature comes out. Then wait. Don’t rush 
into print. Do not try to force the process. 
Take the time that is always necessary for per- 
fection. The artist who paints a life-like pic- 
ture must have used his five senses. Why 
should n’t a man who writes a book do like- 
wise? Many do; but many, who do not, fail 
simply because they have not studied Nature, 
have no communion with her, and, therefore, 


have nothing to tell. 
E. F. Burns. 
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The edition of THE WriTER this month is 
7,000 copies. 


THE WRITER is open to contributions from 
any one on any practical topic connected with 
literary work. 


Many “Queries” and their answers are in 
type, but have to be held over for want of space 
to print them all. Every question asked will 
be answered in time, and with as little delay as 
possible. 


Subscribers who note any error in the address 
upon the wrapper of the magazine will oblige 
the publishers by sending a postal card with 
the address corrected. The mailing list of the 
magazine will soon be put in type, and the pub- 
lishers want to have it as correct as possible. 


The attention of subscribers is called to the 
fact that THE WRITER is not published till the 
first day of each month. Many magazines are 
habitually published by the middle of the month 
for which they are dated, but THE WriITER 


does not follow this custom. If subscribers do 
not receive it within a reasonable time after 
the first of the month, they will confer a favor 
by letting the publishers know. 


THE WRITER is sent to subscribers until it 
is ordered to be discontinued. When a sub- 
scription expires, a bill is mailed to the sub- 
scriber to notify him of the fact, and to remind 
him that it is time either to renew or to discon- 
tinue. If no order to discontinue is received, 
the magazine is sent regularly, with the under- 
standing that the subscriber wishes his name to 
remain upon the lists. This plan has been 
adopted because it makes less trouble for both 
publishers and subscribers, and saves unneces- 
sary changes in the mailing list. If any sub- 
scriber wants to discontinue his subscription, it 
is easy for him to send a postal card to let the 
publishers know. If he chooses, he may, when 
he sends his subscription, direct that the maga- 
zine be stopped when the term for which he has 
paid shall have expired. 


MISS RIVES’ ENGLISH. 


A score or more of correspondents have 
taken issue with C. K. Nelson on the subject of 
“The English of Miss Amélie Rives.” The 
rejoinder of Mrs. Horsfield, being the best and 
most complete among them, is printed in this 
number of THE WRITER. Other correspond- 
ents add something to the fund of informa- 
tion about the words criticised by Mr. Nelson. 
Charles Monroe Doten says : — 

“*Dirling’ may be derived from the Scotch 
word ‘dirl,’ meaning a slight tremulous stroke 
or pain; but I do not know in what connection 
the word is used in Miss Rives’ book. ‘ Fleered’ 
possibly is a corruption of the Scottish ‘ fley,’ 
to scare, to frighten. See Burns’ poem of 
‘ Hallowe’en,’ nineteenth stanza : — 


* He whistled up Lord Lenox’s march, 
To keep his courage cheerie ; 
Altho’ his hair began to arch, 

He was sae fleyed an’ eerie ’— 
or, as we might say in prosy English, he was 
so scared and frightened.” 

B. A. Goodridge, after a spirited defence of 

Miss Rives’ use of many of the expressions 
criticised, says on the other hand: “ The critic 
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failed to note what seems to me one of the most 
glaring verbal mistakes in the whole book, the 
use of ‘rathe’ as an adjective descriptive of the 
heroine’s arms. The only meanings I can dis- 
cover for this word are ‘early,’ ‘ coming before 
the usual time.” “But after all,” adds Mr. 
Goodridge, “isn’t it rather a waste of time to 
dwell upon the verbal defects of this novel? It 
has been unequivocally condemned by a dis- 
criminating public, and I believe Miss Rives’ 
good sense will not allow her to make a similar 
mistake, in spite of flattering clamor for fresh 
work from her pen. This last book in no way 
unsettles the foundation for belief in her remark- 
able powers. Her first story established that 
forever.” 

Most readers will admit that as a story-teller 
Miss Rives has power of an usual kind. Most 
judicious readers will agree that her last book 
will not add much that is worth adding to her 
literary reputation, and that while the intent of 
its author was doubtless innocent enough, its 
publication was a mistake. Not all will agree 
with Mr. Nelson in his detailed criticism of the 
young author’s style; almost every one will 
agree with him, however, that the example of 
oddity that Miss Rives has set is dangerous, 
and that young writers should be frankly 
warned that it is a bad example for them to 
follow. W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


(Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


Questions on 


(1.) What is the best way to pack books so 
they may be safely transported from place to 
place? 

(2.) What is the handiest place for reference 
books ? 


(3.) How can a considerable number of books 
be arranged so as to be easily available, and 
yet be out of the way? L. F. S. B. 

[(1.) Books are best packed for transporta- 
tion in small-sized packing boxes, with paper 
between the separate layers. 

(2.) The handiest place for reference books 
is on a shelf or two above the desk. 

(3-) The revolving book-cases afford a means 


of packing a good many books in small space, 
so that they are easily accessible. THE WRITER 
would like to have its readers make suggestions 
on all these subjects.—w. H. H.] 


What is the best way of preparing a com- 
pilation, consisting both of written material and 
clippings from various sources, for the printer’s 
hands, —such copy as would make any com- 
positor’s eyes sparkle with pleasure ? i. 

[ Write the new matter with a type-writer on 
sheets of commercial note size, putting double 
space between the lines, and paste the clippings 
neatly in the proper places.—w. H. H. ] 


What is the origin and what the explanation 
of the phrase, “ The Fourth Estate,” as applied 
to press writers? R. C. M. 

[ In England the three estates of the realm 
are the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, 
and the Commons; the press is often spoken 
of as the fourth estate. Who thus christened 
it, I do not know. F. Knight Hunt has pub- 
lished in England a book called “ The Fourth 
Estate.” — w. H. H. ] 


(1.) Please define the difference between 
“newspaper man,” “ editor,” and “ journalist.” 

(2.) What is the origin of the term “ Fourth 
Estate,” as applied to the press, and what is 
the best “ handy book ” of reference for answer- 
ing questions of this kind? F. N. 

[(1.) The “newspaper man” is the fellow 
who does most of the actual work in making 
newspapers, small or great. If he simply gets 
news and writes it out for publication, he is a 
reporter; if he “edits” the copy of another, or 
writes editorials, or has charge of a paper or an 
important department, he is an “editor.” The 
“journalist” is either a successful newspape1 
man, whose work entitles him to a rank above 
the average of his fellows, or a callow youth 
who has just got his first notebook and pencil, 
and whose persistent use of the term in speak- 
ing of himself, only makes more palpable his 
inexperience. 

(2.) The origin of the phrase “The Fourth 
Estate ” is explained in Brewer’s “ Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable,” which is an excellent 
book of reference of the kind desired. Brewer’s 
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“* Reader’s Handbook” is another excellent 
work of the same kind.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) If in sending a contribution to an editor 
for the first time you do not state your price, 
and if on its acceptance and publication you get 
nothing for it, what is the proper thing to do? 
Might one remonstrate on this gratuitous use of 
a marketable article, seeing that no statement 
of non-payment was made by the editor before- 
hand? Editors very seldom say, “We can’t 
pay.” when they keep a contribution. They 
seem to think all you want is to see your 
article in print. 

(2.) Again, many editors assume that you 
would like to receive their paper or magazine 
free, instead of any other payment for an arti- 
cle? Now, if you already have as many as a 
dozen weeklies at your home, what is to be 
done? Would cash be substituted if you 
requested it? SA. 


[(1.) Editors who are not in the habit of pay- 
ing for contributions will not generally print an 
article offered “at your usual rates,” without 
notifying the author that he must not expect 
payment. So many papers do not pay for unso- 
licited contributions that a writer who does not 
let the editor understand that he expects pay- 
ment, has no right to complain if the editor 
takes it for granted that the article was offered 
gratuitously. 

(2) If an editor offers to pay a contributor 
in subscriptions, and the contributor is not will- 
ing to be paid in that way, he has only to say 
that he prefers money or the return of his arti- 
cle. It would depend altogether upon circum- 
stances whether he would get the money or the 
manuscript.—w. H. H.] 

How long should a manuscript be left in the 
hands of a magazine without inquiry, if stamps 
have been sent for its return? In one case such 
an inquiry resulted in the return of the manu- 
script to the author, though it had been labelled 
and filed for publication, so that, apparently, 
“ Patience should have her perfect work”; and 
yet it is hard to have months slip by while the 
author’s capital must, in case of a final rejec- 
tion, be lying idle. E. E. N. 


(Generally if a manuscript has not been heard 
from at the end of three months from the time 
when it was sent, it would be well to make 
inquiries. Editors usually are overwhelmed 
with manuscripts, and delay in examining them 
is inevitable. Writers should bear this fact in 





mind, and not be impatient. Usually, if a letter 
of inquiry, with stamped envelope for reply 
enclosed, is sent to an editor after what seems 
a long delay, he will let you know whether the 
manuscript has been read or not.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) Is it necessary for one to study rhetoric 
in order to become a good writer ? 

(2.) Is not a knowledge of shorthand of use 
to any writer, whether on a “staff” or not? 

=o 

[(1.) The study of rhetoric is the simplest 
means of correcting the faults that most writers 
are sure to commit, whether they have studied 
rhetoric or not. The writer who neglects to 
study rhetoric simply neglects one means of 
making his work more efficient. Rhetoric need 
not be studied at school or in college. A care- 
ful reading at home of any good text-book on 
the subject will improve any writer’s work. 

(2.) Knowledge of shorthand is useful to 
anyone, whether a writer or not. To any 
writer it is invaluable, not because it may en- 
able him to make verbatim reports of speeches, 
but as the handiest means of jotting down notes 
for reference, copying passages from books or 
papers, or making memoranda of any kind for 
use in writing. For such purposes a speed of 
seventy words a minute is not to be despised ; 
the man who learns to write in shorthand even 
seventy words a minute will find that he has an 
accomplishment that is fully worth the pains 
and trouble necessary to acquire it.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) In the manuscript of a novel is it 
inconvenient or otherwise to fasten each chap- 
ter together ? 

(2.) One cannot well enclose a book in enve- 
lopes. What is the customary mode of send- 
ing to publishers ? M. H. L. 

[(1.) In the manuscript of a novel it may be 
well to fasten the sheets of each chapter to- 
gether, provided the fastening is done in such a 
way that the manuscript can be read without 
inconvenience. The separate sheets of short 
manuscripts should not be fastened together in 
any way. The first thing an editor does, when 
he receives a manuscript the sheets of which 
are sewed or clamped together, is to cut the 
thread or take out the troublesome fastening. 

(2.) The best way to send a thick manuscript 
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to a publisher is to lay it flat between two pieces 
of thick cardboard cut the size of the sheets, 
and bind the package with a strong rubber 
band; then tie it up in stout manila paper and 
send it by express, prepaid. In a letter en- 
closed or sent by mail make necessary explana- 
tions, and put in a stamp for the publisher’s 
reply. The name and address of the writer 
should be put at the top of the first page of 
every manuscript. long or short.—w. H. H.] 


Is there a book of reference explaining the 
duties of a secretary, and including a plan for 
condensing matter relating to proceedings. 

J. H. W. 

[ Cushing’s “ Manual ” gives some idea of the 
duties of a secretary. Most books of “ forms” 
give similar information. I do not know of 
any book telling how to condense reports of 
proceedings.— W. H. H. ] 


(1.) Suppose an article has been sent to a 
publication, with stamps enclosed, and duly 
guarded against loss by a return card on the 
envelope, but the time runs into months and no 
word is received therefrom; and suppose all 
inquiry fails to throw any light on the subject, 
—i. é, you get no reply: What redress is 
there? and how long after sending this manu- 
script must one wait before it would be right and 
proper to reproduce it and send it elsewhere ? 

(2.) When an editor desires to have stated 
the number of words in a manuscript, is it 
necessary to count every word, or may the 
number always be estimated as spoken of in 
the March WRITER? 

(3-) When a mistake has been made in the 
copy, do the majority of writers scratch out the 
error with a steel eraser, or draw a line across 
the offending word or phrase ? 

(4.) Is there anything in the idioms “us 
all,” “we all,” “they all,” that is improper ? 

(5.) I should like some light on the use of 
the word “done.” Is it used rightly in sen- 
tences like the following: “I did not mg it so 
much as I might have done”; “ He failed to 
write as he should have done.” 

(6.) Are “but notwithstanding,” and “as 
for instance,” correct ? 

(7-) Which should it be: “On account of 
Mary, or Mary's going, I had to remain at 
home ”? B. 


[(1.) When editors won't write in reply to 
questions of contributors about delayed articles, 
there is no ordinary way to make them write. 
Generally, however, editors are courteous, and 


letters of inquiry receive due attention. If a 
writer gets tired of waiting for an editor to de- 
cide upon his manuscript, and the editor does 
not send it back upon request, the writer has 
an undoubted right to duplicate it, if he can, 
and send it to some other market, notifying the 
discourteous editor at the same time that he 
has done so. 

(2.) The number of words in a manuscript 
may always be estimated. 

(3-) Itis safe to say that most writers do 
not take the trouble to use a steel eraser to 
scratch out wrongly-written words in copy. 
Neat manuscripts, however, always prejudice 
an editor in the writer’s favor. Usually the 
writer who makes neat manuscript makes good 
manuscript. 

(4.) “We all” and similar phrases are 
above criticism. 

(5.) Good writers repeat the verb, instead 
of substituting “do.” 

(6.) Both phrases should be avoided. 

(7-) It should be: “Because Mary went, I 
had to stay at home.” It is always better to 
avoid a doubtful phrase whenever it is possible, 
— as it generally is— w. H. H. } 


During the past few weeks I have noticed 
the words “ kidnaping” and “ kidnaper ” spelled 
with two “p’s” in all the leading New York 
and Boston papers. Can you tell where they 
get their authority? C. W. B. 


[ There is a constantly-growing tendency 
among good writers to double the final conso- 
nant of such words as “kidnap,” “worship,” 
“travel,” etc., in forming derivative words by 
adding terminations beginning with vowels. 
Worcester sanctions such usage; Webster 
recognizes it.—wW. H. H. ] 


Have I not the right to demand the return of 
a manuscript from a publisher if I wish to use 
it in another direction? I was offered ten 
dollars for it by the publisher in question six 
months ago, but it has never been used. Now, 
without any reflections on him, but simply from 
a desire to look it over, and improve it perhaps, 
I want it back, but he takes no notice of my let- 
ters. I sent stamps, of course, for its return. 

B. 


[If the publisher offered you ten dollars for 
the article and you accepted his offer, you have 
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no more right to go back on your bargain than 
if you had sold him a keg of nails in the same 
way. If, when he made the offer, you made no 
reply, he has a right to assume that you ac- 
cepted it. His failure to use the manuscript 
makes no difference, unless some stipulation 
was made about the time when it should be 
used.—w. H. H.] 


Is there any fixed price for copying? Or 
does it vary very widely according to the kind 
of work ? A. C. H. 

[ The ordinary price for copying is five cents 
a hundred words.—w. H. H.] 


I have had some experience in writing both 
prose and poetry, and am ina degree talented 
in regard to the latter. The, greatest difficulty 
which I meet with is in obtaining the exact 
metre throughout the entire poem. Please tell 
me how I can overcome this difficulty, and give 
any other suggestions you can which will ad- 
vance me in ideas, thought, etc., when writing 
poetry. L. B. F. 

[A writer who has n’t a good sense of 
rhythm had better not spend much time in writ- 
ing verse. A writer who has a sense of rhythm, 
but wants to test the metre of his verses, may 
do so best by reading one after another the 
lines that rhyme, without regard to their order 
in the poem, marking the time strongly enough 
to call his attention to any deficiencies of metre. 
Reading poetry is good exercise for one who 
writes poetry. Poetry that does not write itself, 
however, had better not be written.—w. H. H. ] 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


AvpEN’s Manirotp CycLopepiA OF KNOWLEDGE AND LAn- 
GuAGE. With Illustrations. Volume I., A to America; II., 
Amer. Brit. to Artemis; III., Artemisia to Baptisia; IV., 
Baptisia to Bilberry; V., Bilbilis to Brave. About 630 pp. 
cach. 50 cents a volume in cloth; 65 cents, half morocco. 
New York: John B. Alden. 1887. 

The combination of a universal cyclopedia 
and an unabridged dictionary was an idea wor- 
thy the man who has done so much to put books 
within the reach of everybody. That the cost 
of the resulting thirty volumes will be so small 
is another proof of the wonderful advance in 
the art of book-making. These volumes are 
neat in appearance, convenient in form, com- 
pact, yet printed from type large enough to 
make reading easy, and on paper plenty thick 
enough for Leeks that get comparatively so 
little wear. The volumes are in size only about 


seven and one-half inches by five, and little 
more than an inch thick, so that they are easy 
to handle and easy to store. The subject 
matter is drawn more largely from Chambers’ 
than from any other cyclopedia, and from 
Stormonth’s unabridged than from any other 
dictionary, but all the standard sources of such 
information have been drawn on, so that the 
work is of the broadest scope, and gives the 
best results of scholarship. Furthermore, the 
treatment has been brought down to date. It 
seems, indeed, an ideal work of reference for 
the thousands who cannot afford a big library 
of costly reference books, and would profit by 
the store of knowledge here put into such cheap 
and convenient form. R. L. 

Tue Bripat or TrrerMatin. By Sir Walter Scott. With 

Fourteen Illustrations by Percy Macquoid, R. I. 64 pp. 

$3.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1888. 

A handsome gift book, with gold-cloth covers, 
fine letter-press and paper, and full-page photo- 
gravure illustrations, is this new quarto edition 
of Scott’s ringing ballad. Great opportunities 
are offered by the poem to the artist, and of 
these the illustrator has made excellent use. 
His pictures, after the manner of the old Span- 
ish masters, are spirited in style, and he has 
treated his subjects with sympathy and intelli- 
gence. The work of reproducing the drawings 
has been generally well done, and several of 
the plates are marked by special excellence. 
The paper is heavy and fine, and the letter-press 
is exquisite. The book would make a hand- 
some present. W. H. H. 


Exact PHonoGraruHy: A system with Connectible Stroke 
Vowel Signs. By George R. Bishop. 244 pp. $2.00. New 
York: George R. Bishop, New York Stock Raden. 1887. 
The ordinary verbatim short-hand writer who 

should be asked off-hand to write after a speaker 

such a sentence as this: — 

‘* Near the lateral margins of the vomer, at the root of the ptery- 

goid processes, are the pterygo-palatine canals. The pterygoid 

process, which bounds the posterior nares on each side, presents, 
near to its base, the pterygoid or Vidian canal, for the Vidian 
nerve and artery.” 

would undoubtedly get down something in short- 

hand, but the long-hand transcript, when he 

came to write it out, would be likely to entertain 
the lecturer. Mr. Bishop has devised a system 
of phonography which will enable any expert 
writer of it to write with absolute exactness 
every syllable of the puzzling sentence quoted, 
and to reproduce it in long-hand with the accu- 
racy and precision of the phonograph. He 
has accomplished this by devising a scheme for 
representing vowels by strokes of the same 
kind as are used in the Pitman phonography to 
represent consonants. Vowel signs and conso- 
nant signs are connected in writing, medial 
vowels cing distinguished generally A attach- 
ing the small circle that Pitman uses as a brief 
sign for “s,” and vowels at the beginning of 
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words, by position. Vowel signs may be modi- 
fied by halving, etc., just as consonant signs are 
modified in Pitman’s phonography. A little study 
makes it evident that the new system affords a 
means of representing spoken words with abso- 
lute exactness, and its author and others who 
have studied it say that it can be written as rap- 
idly as any of the inexact systems of short-hand 
now in use. Its written characters are easily 
read, and it would evidently be an excellent 
system for private note-taking. Mr. Bishop has 
made a genuine innovation in the art of short- 
hand writing, and his experience for twenty 
years as a professional short-hand writer has 
fitted him to make his system practical. With 
slight changes his system may be adapted to 
writing any foreign language. W. H. H. 

CivILizATION IN THE UNITED States. First and Last Im- 


essions of America. By Matthew Arnold. 192 pp. Boston: 
Cangies & Hurd. 1888. 


Here are four essays, ‘“ General Grant, — An 
Estimate,” “A Word about America,” “A 
Word More About America,” and “ Civilization 
in the United States.” Their contents wounded 
so keenly the self-esteem of the American peo- 
ple that the death of their author caused far less 
sorrow in this country than would have been 
felt had it occurred while America knew the 
man only as a cultivated scholar and a famous 
man of letters. Yet, though Americans may be 
ceo indignant at these aspersions on our 
national character, we must, in all justice, con- 
sent at least to give them fair consideration. 
To put them in a convenient volume was a 
happy idea. R. L. 
Berore Tue Currew, and other Poems, Chiefly Occasional. 

By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 110 pp. $1.00. Boston and 

ew York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1888. 

A new poem by Dr. Holmes is always an 
event to be noted with pleasure, and the publi- 
cation of a new volume of his poems is an event 
of special importance in the literary world. 
This last volume of his verse contains the 
poems written since “ The Iron Gate ” appeared, 
about eight years ago, and is issued in the same 
attractive style as Lowell’s “Heartsease and 
Rue,” and the other exquisite volumes of verse 
lately given out by the same publishers. The 
qualities of Dr. Holmes’ verse are too well 
known to need comment. Of this book, — 
which contains his Harvard Anniversary poem, 
and the verses which have lent to many other 
“ occasions ” a chief part of their charm, — the 
only fault that has been noticed is that it is too 
small. W. H. H. 
Irish Wonpgrs.  P: Tales of the Emerald Isle, as Told 

by the People. By D. R. McAnally, Jr. Illustrated by H. 

R. Heaton. 218 pp. $2.00. Boston and New York: Hough- 

ton, Mifflin, & Co. 1888. 

A delightful book of stories full of the humor, 
wit, and pathos that characterize the Irish race, 
is the result of Mr. McAnally’s studies among 


the peasant tenantry of Ireland during a long 
tour, in which he visited every part of every 
country in the Emerald Isle. The unwritten 
literature of the Celtic race, the folk-lore of Ire- 
land, is charmingly set down by Mr. McAnally 
in this handsome book, with a humor that is 
delightful, and a rustic simplicity of style that 
shows the author to be both a close observer 
and skilful in the reproduction of what he sees. 
The illustrations are generally good, and en- 
hance the charm of the characteristic stories. 
W. H. H. 
PRACTICAL LEssONS IN THE Use OF ENGLISH. 
mar Schools. By Mary F. Hyde. 

Heath & Co. 1888. 

This is the second in a series of text-books 
meant to give school children an intelligent 
idea of the English language. As an attempt 
to instil by the inductive method that knowl- 
edge of the principles of grammar which has 
hitherto been drilled into boys and girls through 
parsing and the learning of rules, it is altogether 
to be commended. The sooner its system is 
carried out in our common schools, the sooner 
will their graduates, in this branch of knowl- 
edge at least, be likely to use their brains 
instead of their memories. a L. 
Tue Spevt or AsHTAROTH. By Duffield Osborne. 234 pp. 

$1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1888. Boston : 

For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 

Mr. Osborne tells a dramatic story in a vigor- 
ous, powerful way. His style is torcible and 
terse, and his book is almost a model of direct 
narration. It deals with the love of a youn 
Hebrew soldier for a Chaldean princess, a 
the time is that of the siege and fall of Jericho. 
“The Spell of Ashtaroth” is an_ historical 
romance that does not bury the romance under 
a mass of historical details, and that will be 
read from beginning to end with the keenest 
interest. W. H. H. 


For Gram- 
226 pp. Boston: D. C. 


Len GAnsetT. By Opie P. Read. 
Boston: Ticknor & Company. 188 


Tue Mrnister’s CHARGE. By William D. Howells. 
Edition. 463 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Boston: 
Company. 1888. 


383 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
8. 


Ninth 
Ticknor & 


A better series of original copyright novels 
than the thirty-five volumes of “ Ticknor’s Paper 
Series” has never been published in this coun- 
try. Mr. Howells’ story of Lemuel Barker’s 
experiences is the last addition to the series, 
which deserves all the praise that can be be- 
stowed upon it. W. H. H. 
GouveRNEuR Morris. By Theodore Roosevelt. 370 pp. $1.25. 

ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1888. 

Mr. Roosevelt makes his second contribution 
to the excellent “‘ American Statesmen” series 
with a vivacious and thoroughly readable sketch 
of Gouverneur Morris. in the pg 
opinion “there has never been an American 
statesman of keener intellect or more brilliant 
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enius.” Furthermore, he had a much more 
interesting career than that of most of the 
Revolutionary heroes, the story of whose lives 
and deeds this era of centennials has made 
rather tiresome. Morris had the good fortune, 
— good from the point of view of the reader of 
biography,—to be our minister to France at 
the time of the French Revolution. He was a 
shrewd observer, and cleverly recorded what he 
saw. Thus Mr. Roosevelt was lucky in his 
materials. He has used them with appreciative 
discrimination, and against his book cannot be 
laid the charge that in his preface he so auda- 
ciously makes against Jared Sparks, the charge 
of “prolix dullness.” The young iconoclast 
actually dares to call the immortal biographer’s 
pages “drearily platitudinous.” In the book 
itself Mr. Roosevelt shows, by sustained exam- 
ple, how rays a A can be made entertaining 
without being frivolous. R. L. 
Tue Stupy or Pouitics. An Introductory Lecture. By Wil- 


liam P. Atkinson. 63 pp. 50 cents. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1888. 


Professor Atkinson’s lecture grew out of an 
introduction to a course on “Constitutional 
History,” given to the senior class at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Naturally, 
therefore, it is especially adapted for the pe- 
rusal of intelligent young men, but its thought- 
ful logic and its intelligible explanation of the 
relations of societ ai wale it of interest to 
any one who is willing to be shown more clearly 
his duties and responsibilities as a citizen. R. L. 


Joun Warp, Preacuer. By Margaret Deland. 473 pp. 

$1.50. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1888. 

Condensation would have improved Mrs. De- 
land’s first novel, which is still good enough 
and interesting enough to be classed among the 
notable books of the season. The conflict of 
opinion and belief between a husband who is a 
clergyman in the Presbyterian Church, and a 
wife who was bred to the Episcopal religion but 
reserves a freedom of judgment in religious mat- 
ters, is illustrated in its pages, and the plot, the 
characters, and the way in which their discus- 
sions are carried on are such as to maintain the 
interest of the reader. W. H. H. 
Ten Years oF Massacuusetts. By Raymond L. Bridgman. 

127 pp. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 1888. 

From the press gallery of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Mr. Bridgman has carefully 
watched Massachusetts legislation for a de- 
cade, and he now gives aclear, succinct account 
of what has been accomplished. Those who 
sneer at the “General Court,” groan when it 
convenes, and from that time on keep calling 
for its adjournment, will have their eyes opened 
by this book, if they are willing to admit the 
number, and comprehend the importance, of the 
steps taken. The relative value of these steps 
has been appreciated, and the book is not 


encumbered with matters of trivial or temporary 
import. It will be found of value by every 
citizen of Massachusetts who would heed its 


laws, and by every student of legal history. 
R. 


L. 


Tue Government YEAR Book. A Record of the Forms 
and Methods of Government in Great Britain, her Colonies, 
and Foreign Countries. Edited by Lewis Sergeant. 624 pp. 
a . Fisher Unwin. New York: White & Allen. 
“The Government Year Book” is meant to 

exhibit the principal forms and methods of 

government in each State of the world. The 
written constitutions are either given entire or 
analyzed, and there is incidental comparison. 

About each country are given the salient facts 

as to position, area, population, and financial 

condition. From year to year the most strikin 
of contemporary events will be reviewed, a | 
their bearing on national and _ international 
government pointed out. From this it can be 
easily judged that the book will be a boon to 
every student of constitutions, and as a work of 
reference will be essential to the library of 
every statesman and every editorial writer. 

R. L. 

Tuomas CaRty.e’s Counsets To A LITERARY ASPIRANT; 
with an Estimate of the Man. By James Hutchinson Stir- 
ling, LL. D. 28 pp. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
Much good advice to a young writer, — most 

of it of what might seem a discouraging kind, — 

is given in this letter of Carlyle’s written to Dr. 

Stirling in 1842, and now published with his 

comments upon it. The letter shows a side of 

Carlyle’s nature that was not generally seen, 

and is interesting both for its sound sense and 

because it illustrates the character of the man. 

Young writers especially will find it well worth 

reading. W. H. H. 


40 cents. 


Yankee Girws in ZuLu LAnp. 
Illustrated. 287 pp. $2.25. 
Company. 1888. 

A sprightly description of a visit to Southern 
Africa, written as a bright American girl would 
write in letters to her friends of her experi- 
ences, has been put in handsome book-form 
by the Worthington Company. The three girl 
travellers whose journey to Zulu Land gave 
material for the book, evidently had a pleasant 
time, and the reader who follows them on their 
touring will share a good deal of their enjoy- 
ment. Without going very deeply into any- 
thing, — unless, perhaps, we except the yawn- 
ing diamond mines at Kimberly, — they saw as 
much as any sharp-eyed traveller would be 
likely to see of South African life, and what 
they saw is described in a lively, entertaining 
fashion. The book is notable as being the first 
American book on the country of the Boers, 
whom we have always been obliged, heretofore, 
to see through English eyes. It is needless to 
say that the new view is much more flattering 


By Louise Vescelius-Sheldon. 
New York: Worthington 
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to the natives. In appearance the book is a 
dainty one, and its beauty is enhanced by many 
piquant illustrations. W. H. H. 
Poems. By Clifton S. Wady. 24 pp. Boston. 

& Hallett. 1888. 

Mr. Wady’s verses show that he has the 
poetic instinct, but not over-much regard for 
the canons of verse-making. Life, movement, 
energy are present, and put his poems in marked 
contrast with the insipid stanzas that make so 
much of the poetry of the day. Should he culti- 
vate manner and form more, and strive to put 
in harmony with the subject of each poem every 
idiom, phrase, simile, and metaphor in it, he 
may yet make a name as a poet. The elegant 
typography and make-up of the book deserve 
especial mention. m LL. 


Press of Blair 


Op SoutH LeAFLETs, GENERAL Series. 1. Constitution 
of the United States. 2. Articles of Confederation. 3. Dec- 
laration of Independence. 4. Washington’s Farewell Address. 
5. Magna Charta. 6. Vane’s ‘‘Healing Question.”’ 7. Char- 
ter of Massachusetts Bay, 1629. 8. Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut, 1638. 9. Franklin’s Plan of Union, 1754. 10. 
Washington’s Inaugurals. 11. Lincoln’s Inaugurals and 
Emancipation Proclamation. 12. The Federalist, Nos. 1 and 
2, etc. §centseach. Published for schools and the trade by 
Db. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


A great boon to students of history, especial- 
ly those in colleges. The ordinary college 
student cannot afford the costly works wherein 
these documents are to be found, and he needs 
them for frequent reference. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that the fact of their publication in this 
form will get wide-spread circulation, and that 
students will be encouraged to make use of the 
series. Should the publishers furnish some 
kind of binder to hold what numbers of the 
series may be wished, their usefulness will be 
prolonged. R. L. 
Necro Mytus FRoM THE Georcia Coast. Told in the Ver- 

nacular. By Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL. D. 171 pp. $1.00. 

Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1888. 

Colonel Jones is a master of the negro dia- 
lect, and his thorough acquaintance with the 
negro folk-lore of Middle Georgia has put it in 
his power to make a quaint and interestin 
book. The stories of “Buh Rabbit,” “Bu 
Alligator,” “ Buh Wolf,” and other animals are 
as entertaining as anything “ Uncle Remus” 
has ever written, and they have an originality 
that sufficiently proves their traditional origin. 

W. H. H. 
Tue Pretupe; or, GRowTH OF A Pogt’s Minp. An Auto- 


biographical Poem. By William Wordsworth. With notes 


by A. J. George, A. M. 322 pp. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co, 1888. 


Doubtless there are people in the world who 
could read “The Prelude” from end to end 
and then say truthfully that they had enjoyed 
it. The cast of mind equal to such enjoyment 
is, however, incomprehensible to the ordinar 
intellect, and even many a scholar of extraordi- 
nary mould must admit that he can see no 
charms in Wordsworth. But, whether one likes 


him or not, he must be read to understand that 
epoch of English literature of which he was so 
important a part, and this autobiographical 
poem throws much light both on his own devel- 
opment and on the environment that gave him 
his high rank in the world of letters. Professor 
George’s preface well prepares one to ride be- 
hind Pegasus on the car of Philosophy, and his 
notes are a helpful guide along the journey. 
Rb. 


Translated by 
352 pp. $1.50. Boston: 


Mopeste MIGNON. 
Katharine Prescott ormley. 
Roberts Brothers. 1888. 

The skill with which Miss Wormley is ac- 
complishing the difficult task of putting Balzac 
into English excites admiration anew as each 
successive volume of the great French novel- 
ist’s works is published. ‘“ Modeste Mignon” 
is translated with the same admirable apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of the author, the same fidelity 
to the original, and the same happy rendition 
of difficult passages that have been observed in 
“ Pére Goriot,” “ Eugénie Grandet,” and the 
other books already published. Messrs. Rob- 
erts Brothers are doing the cause of literature 
a service in publishing this English version of 
Balzac’s works in such a handsome and attrac- 
tive dress, and the discovery of Miss Wormley’s 
ability as a translator is something for which 
readers have reason to be more than ordinarily 
thankful. W. H. H. 


By Honoré de Balzac. 


Two volumes. 

1888. 

Dr. Geikie’s book describing the Holy Land 
is readable, instructive, and scholarly, and will 
be found a useful aid in Bible study. Mr. 
Alden’s edition is, like all his books, wonder- 
fully good for the price, and contains two hun- 
dred illustrations and a map. W. H. H. 

By Edward P. Roe. 170 pp. Paper, 

odd, Mead, & Co. 1888. 

Founp, Yet Lost. By Edward P. Roe. 222 pp. Paper. New 

York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1888. 

Now that Mr. Roe’s books are getting into 
paper covers, his reputation bids fair to become 
still more unmistakably greater than that of any 
other American novelist. Whether or not this 
reputation is deserved is a question that the 
critics will doubtless never settle, but the novel- 
reading people of America long ago settled it to 
their own satisfaction, and the judgment of the 
people carries a thousand times more weight 
than the zpse dixit of the profoundest critic. 
Indeed, Mr. Roe knows the people, and knows 
how to portray them so as to please them. 
After all, may not that be the essential thing ? 
Furthermore, Mr. Roe shows tact and good 
sense in giving his portraits a setting that 
appeals to the memory on the acquaintance of 
his readers. In “An Original Belle,” for 


Tue Hoty LAND AND THE BIBLE. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D 2 


$2.00. New York: John B. Alden. 


An ORIGINAL BELLE. 
25 cents. New York: 
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instance, the New York draft riots furnish the 
excitement, and in “ Found, Yet Los*,” it is the 
tragedy of the Civil War that makes the story 
come home to the reader. Yet. like all his 
other novels, these are essentially love stories, 
and the love is pure and wholesome. Ra. t. 

Nature Stuptes. 

J. Fitzgerald. 1888 

The April issue of the “ Humboldt Library ” 
contains instructive essays on “Flame,” by 
Prof. Eaton Lowe; “ Birds of Passage,” by Dr. 
Robert Brown; “Snow,” by G. C. Chisholm, 
F. L. S.; and “Caves,” by James Dallas, F. L. S. 
The “Humboldt Library” contains only scien- 
tific works of acknowledged excellence, and its 
low price puts it within the reach of all. w. H. H. 
A Pessimist; in Theory and Practice. By Robert Timsol. 

204 pp. 30cents. New York: John B. Alden. 1888. 

“A Pessimist ” is an interesting story, with a 
good deal of lively dialogue and a pleasant end- 
ing. The peculiar thing about it is that Mr. 
Alden can afford to sell a book so well made 
and so tastefully bound for so small a price, 
even though it is printed from plates first used 
in the weekly issues of his new magazine, 7he 
Novelist. W. H. H. 


50 pp. Paper, 15 cents. New York: 


Down THE Great River; Embracing an Account of the 
eae True Source of the Mississippi. By Captain 
Willard ier. Illustrated. 443 pp. $2.00. Philadelphia: 
Hubbard Brothers. 1887. 


Apart from its historical value, the story of 
Captain Glazier’s explorations has merit as a 
work of travel, written in a simple and _inter- 
esting way. His account of his journey to the 
head-waters of the Mississippi is entertaining, 
and the story of his journey in canoes down the 

eat river to the Gulf of Mexico is full of 
ively incident. The book is handsomely illus- 
trated and richly bound, and will repay well the 
attention of the reader. W. H. H. 
Camp-Fire, Memoria Day, AND OruHeR Poems. By Kate 


Brownlee Sherwood. 212 pp. $1.00. Chicago: A.C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 1888. 


Mrs. Sherwood’s verses are spirited and in- 
spiring, simple and strong, pathetic and tender, 
martial and picturesque. Her book is a notable 
addition to the literature of the Civil War, and 
it is not surprising that its popularity has 
already made a second edition necessary. 

W. H. H. 


Tue Verrep Beyonp. A Romance of the Adepts. By Sig- 
mund B. Alexander. 276 pp. Paper. so cents. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 1888. Received through De Wolfe, Fiske, & 
Co., Boston. 


This is Volume I., Number 1, of the “ Sun- 
shine Series of Cassell’s Choice Fiction,” still 
one more addition to the family of “ Libraries ” 
brought into existence by the interpretation of 
the second-class mail matter law the Congress- 
men have been hearing about at Washington 
this winter. Whether the prevailing interpre- 
tation of the law be right or not, surely it is a 


commendable use of it to give a chance like this 
for popularity to the lesser-known American 
novelists. Mr. Alexander’s story has Boston 
for its scene, and takes a tinge of mystery from 
the astral science. It will make a summer after- 
noon the pleasanter. R. L. 


H. Griffes. Vol. L— 


TyYPoGRAPHICAL Hanp-Book. By J. 
so cents. Chicago: J. H. Griffes. 


Calculations. 31 pp. 

1888, 

This little book is the first of a series of four 
volumes that will be invaluable to printers and 
to all who have to do in any way with printer’s 
ink and type. Volume I. of the series is devoted 
to “ Calculations,” and contains tables that are 
the result of years of practical experience, and 
will be found extremely useful by all composi- 
tors and employing printers. The second book 
of the series will discuss “ Measurement of 
Type;” the third, “Book Imposition;” and 
the fourth, “ Laying the Case.” Mr. Griffes 
has done his work well, and his book should 
have a large and constant sale. W. H. H. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe WriTER 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ] 

To make a serviceable binder: Get two strips 
of wood, each of the length of the papers you 
want to bind, from half to three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and from one-sixteenth to one-eighth 
of an inch thick, according to the size of your 
papers. Punch holes in these strips an inch or 
more apart, and in such a way that when one 
Strip is laid on the other the holes will come 
exactly over each other. Arrange your papers 
evenly, and then, with a saddler’s punch, make 
a corresponding row of holes along the side to 
be fastened. Then put one of your strips on 
the upper side of your papers, and the other on 
the under side, and run a tape through the 
whole from side to side until the end is reached, 
and then tie the tapes securely. If your papers 
are not very thick, an ordinary darning-needle 
and twine will do the work without punching 
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them. If you want something to secure the 
sides, pieces of oiled paper, such as is used 
in letter copying presses, cut to the size of your 
papers, then laid on the front and back before 
the sticks are put on, and sewed in with the 
rest, will make a very serviceable and flexible 
cover. Loose sheets of manuscript which are 
needed for occasional reference may be treated 
in the same way. This is not my own idea, but 
one I like. A. M. C. 


Use two steel pens, instead of one, in the 
holder, having them the same size. The ink 
can be retained between the two pens, and one 
does not have to stop so often to dip into the 
ink bottle. C. R. B. 


Last year I had occasion to write, for an 
absent friend, some very important instructions. 
I wrote them carefully, on a half sheet of note 
paper, which I then handed to a lady to forward 
to our distant friend. She also wrote a half 
sheet, and placed them, side by side, in the 
envelope. Time passed, and, although the lady’s 
letter came to hand, my far more important one 
did not, and serious consequences followed 
from the failure to receive it. After the trouble 
was over, it all came to light. Her letter was 
taken from the envelope, and mine was care- 
lessly left in! Moral: When you enclose a 
number of pieces of paper in an envelope, be 
careful to enfold them in one outer sheet, so 
that all must come out together. J. E.S. 


A very handy thing to have about a desk is a 
watchmaker’s “ peg-knife.” Thin-bladed and 
sharp, it is just the thing for scratching out a 
misplaced letter or other mistake, leaving the 
paper in good condition, and for a thousand and 
one other uses which will suggest themselves to 
the owner of such a convenience. Those which 
cannot be closed cost fifteen cents, and are to 
be had from any dealer in watchmakers’ sup- 
plies. Of these the handle is round, and should 
be shaved off flat to prevent rolling, —a pro- 
ceeding which enhances the usefulness of a 
good many tools. Peg-knives to close cost 
twenty-cents each. M. A. B. 


Something much superior to a sponge when 
you have a large number of envelopes to stamp, 
is wet blotting paper several times folded. 
Its finer capillary action permits the proper 


degree of moisture to be*obtained by regulating 
the pressure with which the stamp is applied, 
and obviates the excessive wetness and conse- 
quent dissolution of the gum attendant upon 
the use of a sponge. A. N. J. 
Large manila envelopes, with the flaps cut off, 
fastened to the desk and wall within convenient 
reach, I find useful for envelopes, stamps, clip- 
pings of transient value, and miscellaneous 
memoranda. A. N. J. 


After trying various plans for preserving 
scraps, I have settled upon this as the best: 
Get the narrow white pasteboard boxes in which 
thread is kept in stores, and label the end of 
each box in large letters. For example, on a 
shelf, piled one on the other, are boxes marked 
“Emerson,” “ Dickens,” “ Political Economy,” 
“ Heroism,” etc., and as soon as a scrap is cut 
out, it is put into a box. I devote several shelves 
to these boxes, and a wished-for scrap may be 
found almost instantly. E. W. B. 


Another convenience is this: At a queer 
country store I found a case made of wood, in 
which thread was kept. It had many shallow 
drawers. Into these I put half-written articles. 
For instance, in one drawer I put notes for 
articles intended for one magazine, in another 
drawer those intended for another, and also 
the copy of the manuscript sent away. This 
copy is kept in the drawer until the article is in 
print. The cost of the case was two dollars, 
and it is worth many times that amount. It 
takes up little room, and since to the humblest 
“pen-holder” time is money, it has paid for 
itself over and over again. E. W. B. 


To keep folded postage stamps from sticking 


together during hot, damp weather, rub the 
gummed side several times over the hair. L. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[A geference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 
as well as in the reviews and magazines, and will be made more 
nearly complete from month to month. ] 


Bazac. 
May. 

Correct JourNAtismM. Century for May. 

Avrrep S. Barnes. With Portrait. Martha J. Lamb. 
Magazine of American History for May. 


John Safford Fiske. Mew Princeton Review for 
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AMERICAN CarICaTuRIsTs.* With Portraits. Drake's Maga- 
zine for May. 

Book - Co-ttectors in CHICaco. 
April 29. 

Tue Brotuers Grimm. 
for May. 

Tue Literary CAREER IN FRANCE. 
lantic Monthly tor June. 

Tue ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF OUR NAMES. 
Nathaniel H. Egleston. Chautauguan for June. 

LEARNING TO WriTE ENG.IsH. Robert Waters. 
American Review for May. 

Tennyson’s Ipyits: THerr Sources AND SIGNIFICANCE. 
Anna Vernon Dorsay. American Magazine for April. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND GERMAN LitgeRaATuRE. ‘“‘C. 
H. G.”” Nation for May 10. 

Wuat is News? Talcott Williams. 
for May 12. 

ATHLETES IN LITERATURE. 
for May 12. 

Tue Name “ America.” 
12. 


Chicago Herald for 


Oscar Fay Adams. Wide Awake 


Theodore Child. Az- 
Professor 


North 


A merican, ( Phila.,) 


Julian Hawthorne. A merica 


Edward E. Hale. Critic for May 

Mrs. Joun SHERWOOD. 
Home Journal for June. 

Anprew CARNEGIE. With Portrait. 
Jr. Book Buyer for May. 

SHALL LITERATURE BE TAUGHT? 
for May 5s. 

A FortniGutT oF Paris Literary Lire. 
Literary World for April 28. 

Louisa May Atcotr. Cecil Hampden Howard. 
for May. 

ALIENISM AND PATRIOTISM IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Maurice Thompson. A merica for April 21. 

Saran Knowtes Botton. With Portrait. Anne Hatha- 
way. Reprinted from Cleveland Leader in Literature for 
March 24. 

Tue Proression OF Letters. Reprinted from Macmillan’s 
Magazine in Eclectic Magazine for May. 

Country NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR FAILURES. 
Printer for April. 

Tue Humorous Paper. 
for April 20. 

“ Most” ror “‘Atmost.”? Nation for April 26. 

AFTER ALL, WuHaT Is Portry? V. Charles Henry Liiders. 
American (Phila.) for April 28. VI. H. Hartshorne. A mer- 
ican for May 5. 

Tue LiTeratTure OF Macic, 
for May s. 

F. S. Presprey, Manager of ‘Public Opinion.” 
and Sketch. Journalist for May s. 

WasHINGTON CoRRESPONDENTS. Frank G. Carpenter. 
Yenowine’s News (Milwaukee) for April 22. 

TENNESSEE Press AssociaTION CONVENTION. Reported in 
Memphis Appeal and Avalanche for April 20 and 21. 

Frank Leste. With Portrait. Mew York Graphic for 
March 17. 

Gerorce W. Cups. With Illustrations. Mew York Graphic 
for May 12. 

Mrs. Mary J. Hotmes. With Illustrations. 
stone Totten. Mew York Graphic for May 7. 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON AT SARANAC Lake. 
Illustrations. Mew York Graphic for May 8. 

Epison’s Perrgectep PHonoGrapH. George Parsons La- 
throp. Mew York World for May 12. Illustrated. Mew York 


Florine Thayer McCray. Ladies’ 
John D. Champlin, 
James Buckham. Critic 
Helen Campbell. 


Woman 


Inland 


Frank Linston White. LZ foch 


Julian Hawthorne. <A merica 


Portrait 


Clara Living- 


With 


Graphic for May 18. Described. New York Sun for May 12; 
New York Telegram for May 14. 

ALPHONSE Daupet. Boston Herald for May 14. 

How Some Women Write. Eliza Putnam Heaton. Brook- 
lyn Times for April 28; Albany E xpress, Kansas City Journal, 
Denver Republican for April 29. 

Boston Newspapers. René Bache. 
for April 21; Aléany Argus for April 22. 

Dumas at Home. Theodore Mason. Mew York Star, De- 
troit Tribune, Chicago Inter-Ocean for April 22; St. Louis 
Republican for April 30. 

Cuicaco HERA.Lp. 

Paris NEwsPaPErs. 
for May 13. 

Tue Paris Press. San Francisco Chronicle for April 1. 

Newspaper Humorists. J. Armoy Knox. 
Ocean for May 13. 

Amateur Humorists. Benjamin Northrop. Louisville 
Courier-Journal for April 29; Kansas City Times for May 6. 

Ame.ic« Rivers anp Her Critics. Memphis Avalanche 
for May 13. 

Joe Mutnatton. Chicago Mail for May 16. 

How To Write Novets. Walter Besant. Reprinted from 
Atalanta, (London), in New York Home Journal for April 22. 

Newsboys IN THE Civi. War. “J. K.” 
for April 30. 

Queer MIsTRANSLATIONS. Reprinted from CornAill for 
April in New York Commercial Advertiser for April 21. 

Mrs. STANLEY HuntLey. S¢. 
April 28. 

Ropert Bonner. 


San Francisco Post 


Anniversary Number. 
Adolphe Houssaye. 


May 10. 
Chicago Tribune 


Chicago Inter- 


Brooklyn Eagle 


Paul Pioneer - Press for 


St. Louis Republican for April 22. 
PENNSYLVANIA JOURNALISTS. Mew York Sun for May 6. 
Louisa May Atcott. With Portrait. The Home Life, 

( Boston ), for May. 

LonGFELLOW’s Waysipe Inn. Boston Herald for May 8. 
New York SunpAy Papers ANALyzED. Mew York Mail 

and E xpress for May 5. 
HARRIET BEecHER STOWE. 
Wak CORRESPONDENTS. 

for May 13. 

Henry Norman. San Francisco Chronicle for May 7. 
A Sr. Louis Boy Epiror (T. L. Garland). St. Louis Post- 

Dispatch for March 18. 

Rose Hartwick THORPE. 

Free Press for May 13. 
AMATEUR PLay WRITERS. 

World for May 6. 
NEWSPAPERS AND Epirors. 

Picayune for May 6. 

Bap Newspaper EnGuisu. Chicago Mail for April 7. 
An Evectric Typr-Sertinc Macuine. St. Paul Pioneer- 

Press for April 30. Illustrated, Mew York Graphic for May 2. 
Tue Pay or Autuors. William Andrews. Reprinted from 

Jilustrations in Washington Critic for April 21. 
OppoRTUNITIES IN WEEKLY JOURNALISM. Allie E. Whita- 

ker. Boston Globe for May 20. 

New York Wortp. Anniversary Number. May 10. 

O.tvek Wenpett Hoimes. With Portrait. Book Buyer 
for June. 

RecoLtections oF My CuILpHoop. 

Youth’s Companion for May 24. 
CoMMENCEMENT Day; A Bit oF Worp History. A ¢lantic 

Monthly for June. 

ApvertisinG. D. J. McDonald. Office for May. 
Book CottectinG. Bookmart for May. 


New York Press for May 13. 
“J.T. J.” Pittsburg Dispatch 


Mrs. M. L. Rayne. Detroit 


Selina Dolaro. New York 


Catharine Cole. Mew Orleans 


Louisa M. Alcott. 
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CurRENT ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
Chautauquan for June. 

Wuat Ovr GRANDFATHERS LAUGHED AT. 
Cosmopolitan for May. 

Tue Press. Joseph Dana Miller. 
(Milwaukee ), for May. 

Some WESTERN CARICATURE. 
land Monthly for May. 

ROMANCE IN FicTIon. 
May 12. 

WomMAN or Lapy. 
( Phila.,) for May. 

WoMEN AS STENOGRAPHERS AND Tyve-Writers. Harfer’s 
Bazar for May 26. 

Tue Porticat Facutty. 
Standard for May 10. 

Type-WritTEN NewSsPAPERS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 
graphic World for May. 

SuccESSFUL STENOGRAPHERS. 
graphic World for May. 

EnGuisH Surnames. T. A. Wiley. Current for May 5s. 

A Littite Treatise on Praciarisms. Louise Imogene 
Guiney. Lippincott’s Magazine for June. 

Louise CHANDLER Movutton. With Portrait. 
for May. 

READING FOR WoMEN. 
News for May. 

MAKING A GENEALOGY. 
panion for May 17. 

New Repropuctive Processes. Paper World for May. 

Lirerary WomEN oF France. Henry La Lucerne. Re- 
printed from Mew York Star in Journalist for April 21. 

ARNOLO’s Prace 1n Literature. Edward J. Harding. 
Critic for April 28. 


Federico Garlanda. 
Joel Benton. 
Dunilap’s Magazine 
Francis E. Sheldon. Over- 
Literature for 


Lew Vanderpoole. 


Mrs. Isadore Baker. Leisure Hours 


Rev. B. F. Simpson. Chicago 
Phono- 


With Portraits. Phono- 


Book News 
Louise Chandler Moulton. Book 


Harlan H. Ballard. Youth's Com- 


*® 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Zola says that he receives $20,000 on an aver- 
age for each of his novels. 


The Chace international copyright bill passed 
the United States Senate May 9. 

Mr. Howells begins a new story, “ Annie 
Kilburn,” in Harper's Magazine for June. 


Fords, Howard, & Hulbert have removed to 
No. 30 Lafayette place, just below the Astor 
Library. 

The American Art Printer, New York, cele- 
brates its first birthday with a handsome special 
number. 


Outing for July will contain the first chapters 
of “ Ravenfed on Punsett,” a new story by Lew 
Vanderpoole. 


S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, have nearly ready 
“The Aryan Race; its Origin and its Achieve- 
ments,” by Charles Morris, and a critical expo- 
sition of “ Leibniz’s New Essays Concerning 


the Human Understanding,” by Professor John 
Dewey, Ph. D., of the University of Michigan. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have already issued 
three editions of Mrs. Deland’s novel, “ John 
Ward, Preacher.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s article on Colonel Ingersoll’s 
ideas has sold twenty-two editions of the orth 
American Review for May. 

The Pen Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 
announce “A Bachelor’s Wedding Trip, by 
Himself,” for summer reading. 


Two hundred and fifty of the employees of 
the Boston Globe gave a complimentary banquet 
to Colonel Charles H. Taylor May 1. 


“The Rock or the Rye,” a heartless parody 
on “ The Quick or the Dead,” has been pub- 
lished in Mobile by the Gossip Printing Com- 
pany. 

Treasure Trove, 25 Clinton place, New York, 
offers prizes amounting to $250 to pupils of 
public and private schools for the best original 
short stories. 


Miss Jewett’s new book of short stories, to 
be published soon by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
is entitled “The King of Folly Island, and 
Other People.” 


University, New York, offers two prizes of 
$250 each for the best prose article and the best 
piece of verse offered by any American college 
student before July 1. 

The proceedings of the New York Steno- 
graphers’ Association at the twelfth annual meet- 
ing, August 16 and 17, 1887, have just been 
issued in pamphlet form. 

The literary activity shown in the West in 
recent years is discussed by Professor James 
Baldwin in his article on “ The Centre of the 
Republic,” in the May Scribner's. 

Charles C. Beale, Boston, has issued the 
second edition of Stilwell’s “ Volapiik Gram- 
mar,” a little pamphlet containing in brief form 
all the principles of the universal language. 


Fowler & Wells Co., New York, have pub- 
lished, and sell for 25 cents, a “ Chart of Com- 
parative Phonography,” compiled and arranged 
by ‘Alfred Andrews. It is designed to show at 
a glance the variations and differences of the 
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leading systems. It will serve a good purpose 
if it helps toward that very desirable end, the 
unification of shorthand. 

The first three volumes of the “ Library of 
American Literature,” edited by Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson, 
have just been published by Charles L. Webster 
& Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have published “ Exer- 
cises in English,” by H. 1. Strong; ‘“ Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric,” by William Williams; 
“Chemical Problems,” by Drs. Grabfield and 
Burns. 


The colored illustrations of Moncure D. Con- 
way’s article on “ The Pedigree of the Devil,” 
in the Cosmopolitan for May, are the best speci- 
mens of color-work yet shown by this lively 
magazine. 


Ticknor & Co. have published: “ The Pilgrim 
Republic,” by John A. Goodwin; “ Homestead 
Highways,” by Herbert M. Sylvester; “ A Dic- 
tionary of Lowland Scotch,” by Charles Mac- 
Kay, LL. D. 


Francis E. Galloupe, Boston, has ready for 
publication an index of articles on Engineering 
contained in leading periodicals during the last 
five years, which will be printed if enough sub- 
scriptions are received. 


A four-part story entitled “ A London Life,” 
by Henry James, will begin in Scribner's for 
June. In the same number will appear the 
first article of the “ Railway” series, describ- 
ing the whole process of railway construction. 


The British Printer, a new trade journal 
edited by Mr. Robert Hilton, is a model of 
typographic beauty, and is filled with valuable 
and instructive articles. It makes a specialty 
of noting and illustrating specimens of fine job 
work from printers all over the world. 


Roberts Brothers announce a novel by Edward 
Everett Hale, “ Mr. Tangier’s Vacations,” and 
“ Roger Berkeley’s Probation,” a story by Helen 
Campbell. They will also issue in paper covers 
for summer reading: “Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece,” “ Kismet,” and “ The Colonel’s Opera 
Cloak,” three of the “No Name” series ; 
“A Week Away from Time” and “Some 
Women’s Hearts,” by Louise Chandler Moul- 


ton; “A Lad’s Love,” by Arlo Bates ; “ Button’s 
Inn,” by Judge Tourgee; “South County 
Neighbor,” by Miss Carpenter ; and “ Ourselves 
and our Neighbors,” by Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton. 

The authors of the “ No-Name” articles in 
Lippincott’s Magazine for May are officially 
given, in alphabetical order, as follows: H. 
Boyesen, Helen Gray Cone, Rebecca Harding 
Davis, Edgar Fawcett, Henry Harland (“ Sidney 
Luska ’’), Sidney Lanier, Joaquin Miller, Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, Henry D. 
Thoreau. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published May 5: 
“Three Cruises of the Blake,” by Alexander 
Agassiz; “ Life of Walter Harriman,” by Amos 
Hadley. They published May 16: “In Nesting 
Time,” by Olive Thorne Miller, author of “ Bird- 
Ways;” “Tenting at Stony Beach,” by Maria 
L. Pool; “ The Argonauts of North Liberty,” a 
story by Bret Harte; “A Dream of Church 
Windows,” poems by John J. Piatt. 


The principles of the Meisterschaft System 
have now been applied to the Latin language, 
and students are afforded a means of acquiring 
Latin in the same practical and easy way in 
which so many have learned to speak the mod- 
ern languages of Europe. The first of the 
fifteen pamphlets making up the course of study 
has just been issued by the Meisterschaft Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. 

Mrs. Florine Thayer McCray is not writing 
the authorized biography of Mrs. Stowe, as an 
unauthorized paragraph in many papers has 
announced. The work upon which she is 
engaged is a history of Mrs. Stowe’s literary 
works, with an outline of each and comments 
that are intended to be of use to young people, 
and to those who have not carefully read her 
books. 

Belford’s Magazine, a new monthly devoted 
to politics, literature, science, and art, is an- 
nounced by Belford, Clarke & Co. It will be 
edited by Donn Piatt, and will have a notable 
corps of contributors. In politics it will give 
independent support to the Democratic party, 
and it will advocate a tariff for revenue alone. 
Each issue will contain a complete novel, and 
one or more short stories. The price will be 
$2.50 a year. 





